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HISTORIC  SITE  IN  JOURNALISM 


ON  JULY  30,  1898,  VICTOR  T.  LAWSON, 
PUBLISHER  OF  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
AND  RECORD,  FOUNDED  THE  DAILY  NEWS 
FOREIGN  SERVICE  "AS  A  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  ERRORS  BY  OUR  GOVERNMENT 
AND  AGGRESSIONS  UPON  OUR  RIGHTS 
AND  PRIVILEGES  BY  OTHER  GOVERNMENTS! 


MAaKCO  THIS  lOTR  DAY  OF  MAY  t«71 


SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


FaorCSStONAL  JOUHNAI-tSTltf  JOCItTY 


Another  landmark 


awards 


Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service 
honored  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  installed  this  mark¬ 
er  on  Monday  at  The  Chicago 
Sun-Times/Daily  News  Building, 
recognizing  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
Foreign  Service  as  the  nation’s  oldest. 


The  famed  CDN  News  Service  also  passed  another  historic  milestone  last  Feb.  1 . 
On  that  date.  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Sun-Times  W  ire  Service,  the  complete  New- 
house  News  Service  and  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  pooled  their  resources 
to  offer  a  new  P.M.  wire  of  unparalleled  breadth,  depth  and  quality. 


The  P..M.  wire,  administered  by  The  New  York  Times  News  Service,  is  building  on 
the  traditions  of  America's  greatest  private  news  gathering  agencies.  Response  from 
the  nation's  P.M.  editors  makes  us  confident  that  it  is  already  establishing  recogni¬ 
tion  and  high  traditions  of  its  own. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


people  in  the  know 

KNOW 


“SEMINAR  is  always  interesting  and  on 
several  occasions  I  have  been  moved  to  write 
fan  letters.  So  much  is  being  written  about 
the  press  these  days  by  persons  who  are 
either  temperamentally  hostile  or  factually 
undernourished  that  SEMINAR'S  efforts  at 
balance  are  as  refreshing  as  they  are 
successful." 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Editor  &  Publisher 
The  Tulsa  Tribune 


“SEMINAR  is  an  antidote  to  growing  stale. 

It  presents  and  fosters  new  ideas.  Sometimes 
the  ingredients  foster  outrage,  too,  but  that, 
after  all,  is  no  less  stimulating." 

Roger  Tatarian 

Vice  President  &  Editor 

United  Press  International 


“SEMINAR  is  indeed  a  thought  provoking 
magazine.  It  fills  a  vacuum  that  has  too  long 
existed  in  the  newspaper  business.  It 
stimulates  good  natured  but  hard  hitting 
debate  about  what  we  all  should  be  doing 
in  a  changing,  but  not  dying,  business." 

Basil  L.  Walters 

Newspaper  Research  Associates 


That’s  what  the  people  in  the  know  think  about  SEMINAR.  SEMINAR,  the  thought 
provoking  magazine  about  the  newspaper  business,  is  published  quarterly 
by  Copley  Newspapers.  Enter  your  subscription  now. 

r - [ 

I  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  for  Newspapermen  by  Copley  Newspapers  j 
I  P.O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037  I 

I  Send  me  the  current  issue  free  and  enter  my  subscription  for:  j 

j  □  1  year  □  2  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $ - I 

I  Name  .  _  _  -  I 

I  Company  or  School _  | 

I  Street—  _ _ _ _ _ — - - | 

I  City _ State - Zip -  I 

I  I 


Subscription  rates:  1  year,  $3.00;  2  years,  S5.50;  3  years,  $7,50,  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
journalism  students,  $2.50  per  year.  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  each. 


The 

Pulitzer  Prize 


I  am  delighted  that  the  Beacon  Journal  has  been  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  prize  for  local  reporting  of  the  Kent  State  tragedy 
one  year  ago. 

This  highly  controversial  subject  has  brought  upon  our  news¬ 
paper  a  torrent  of  criticism,  as  well  as  commendation  from 
those  readers  who  feel  we  presented  the  news  in  a  fair  and 
objective  manner. 

It  is  gratifying  indeed  that  a  jury  of  our  peers  has  given  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  editors  and  reporters  responsible  for  a  masterful 
presentation  of  the  facts  and  issues.  The  staff  was  untiring 
in  its  devotion  to  professionalism  of  the  highest  order. 

Although  I  had  no  direct  hand  in  this  notable  accomplish¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  believe  that  my  personal  philosophy  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing  as  meticulously  followed  through  the  years, 
may  have  guided  to  some  extent  a  young  and  capable  staff 
dedicated  to  the  best  in  journalism. 

My  congratulations  to  one  and  all  who  persevered  in  the 
quest  for  truth  despite  the  many  obstacles  that  were  placed 
in  their  way. 

The  pledge  is  given  that  we  shall  always  accept  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  publish  the  truth  as  we  see  it  withoutfearorfavor. 


>1KRON  BE4CON  lOURNN. 

A  KNIGHT  NEWSPAPER 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

MOON  BULLETIN — A  headline  in  the  Grand  Forks  (N.D.) 
Herald  has  proclaimed  "Lecturer  to  Speak  on  Moon.” 

Add  to  the  moon  news  department  a  transcript  from  the  log 
of  a  "late  man”  on  a  copy  desk  at  the  Aetc  Itork  Times.  Girl 
Caller — "I  looked  up  at  the  moon  tonight  and  1  noticed  a  sort 
of  cloudy  ring  around  it.  It's  pretty.  Did  tliis  ever  happen  be¬ 
fore?”  Late  Man — "Yes,  you  often  see  these  when  there's  a 
full  moon  and  it's  foggy.”  Caller— "Oh.  Has  it  got  a  name?” 
Late  Man — "Yes,  it's  called  a  nimbus.”  Caller — "1  think  you're 
telling  me  a  dirty  word.”  “Late  Man — "No.  really.  \ou  look  it 
up  in  the  dictionary — N-I-M-B-U-S.”  Caller — "I  certainly  will.” 

*  *  * 

NEVER  SPEAK  TO  STRANGERS— An  Omaha  street  scene 
recorded  by  Robert  McMorris  in  his  World-Herald  column  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  heavy  rainstorm  as  a  prominent  citizen  sloshing 
through  a  heavy  downpour  found  himself  in  stride  with  a  young 
matron  who  wore  no  raincoat,  had  no  umbrella,  and  was  com¬ 
pletely  drenched.  She  held  her  head  high  and  seemed  uncon¬ 
cerned  about  the  rain;  so  the  gentleman  observed,  "Ma’am,  I 
certainly  do  admire  your  aplomb!”  McMorris  reports:  "The 
woman  gasped,  stopped  and  turned  indignant  eyes  toward  the 
admirer.  In  the  same  motion  she  slapped  him  a  good  one  on  the 
chops.” 

*•*••*■ 

SPRING  TIME  CHANGE  moved  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  to  a  lilting  head  for  the  daylight  saving  time  story  :  "Rue 
the  Day  DST  Is  Due.”  And  over  a  story  that  a  Maryland  man, 
Alfred  Peak,  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  underground  digging  try¬ 
ing  to  find  the  source  of  floods  in  his  basement,  the  U  ashington 
Star  announced:  “PEAK  PLUMBS  DEPTHS.” 

*  *  * 

ELLS\\ORTH  HAS  GONE  ALL  THE  WAY— "The  police 
are  henceforth  authorized  to  roll  up  the  streets  as  well  as  the 
sidewalks  at  midnight  every  night  of  the  year,”  declared  the 
Ellsworth  (Me.)  American  reporting  the  city  council’s  action 
banning  street  parking  after  midnight  throughout  the  year. 

*  *  * 

“WAS  IT  COINCIDENCE,”  asks  a  Chicago  Tribune  reader, 
“that  on  page  8  of  the  Tribune's  classified  ads  Sunday,  under 
Help  Wanted — Men,  three  consecutive  ads  offered  jobs  on  Pro¬ 
duction  Control — Schedulers.  Production  Control — Opportunity, 
and  Program  Director — Planned  Parenthood?” 

*  •*■  * 

OVERTIME — Carlos  Salazar,  sports  editor  of  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Tribune,  warns  printers  they  may  have  to  work 
overtime  next  football  season.  The  University  of  New  Mexico 
football  team  has  a  halfback  from  .^amoa  named  Saleutogi  Lani- 
titi  Tafu  Letuligasenoa. 

*  *  * 

WHO’S  TO  CHECK  CLOCKS,  evaluate  time  zones,  and 
decide  the  winner?  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  duly  noted  on 
page  3  that  “Pennsylvania  on  Tuesday  became  the  21st  state 
to  ratify  a  Constitutional  amendment  giving  18-vear-olds  the 
right  to  vote.”  On  page  35,  there  was  a  short  AP  Denver  date¬ 
line  story  declaring,  “Colorado  became  the  21st  state  Tuesday 
to  ratify  .  .  .” 

*  *  * 

DAFFODIL  FEST  NO  BED  OF  ROSES  for  Union,  ob¬ 
served  a  flowery  head  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  for  an 
account  of  the  hassle  between  the  musician’s  union  and  the 
30th  annual  Daffodil  Festival. 

*  ♦  * 

THE  SMALLEST  PARK  in  the  world  measures  45.8  square 
inches  and  was  designed  in  1948  at  the  behest  of  Dick  Fagan, 
a  Portland,  Oregon,  journalist  for  “snail  races  and  as  a  colony 
for  leprechauns.”  This  is  one  of  the  “superlative  superlatives” 
Fred  Cicetti  picks  out  of  the  “Guinness  Book  of  World  Records” 
for  his  Newark  Evening  News  column.  Fred’s  a  devotee  of  the 
book  by  English  twins,  Ross  and  Norris  McWhirter,  who  write 
a  Sunday  column  in  the  London  Observer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


MAY 

16-19 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Broad¬ 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi.  Miss. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Staffer  Hilton 
Hotel.  Boston. 

16-19 — Now  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Castle  Inn. 
Olean,  New  York. 

16-28— API  Seminar  tor  Managing  and  News  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

18-20 — Consumer  Journalism  Conference.  Columbia  University,  Now  York. 

22 — North-South  Carolina  Associated  Press,  Holiday  Inn,  Wrightsville 
Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — California  Controlled  Circulators  Association.  Shoraton-Palaco 
Hotel.  San  Francisco. 

22- 24 — Mid-American  Press  Institute.  Sports  Editors.  Arlington  Towers,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III. 

23- 29 — World  Press  Institute  Forum.  Macaleseo  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

25- 26 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Merle  Hay 
Holiday  Inn.  Des  Moines. 

26- 29 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale, 
Aril. 

26-29 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Sheraton  Crest  Inn, 
Austin,  Texas. 

30-June  1 1 — API  Seminar.  Management  and  Costs.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

28 — United  Press  International  New  Jersey  Editors  and  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Holiday  Inn,  Trenton. 

28-29 — Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Holiday  Inn, 
Callaway  Gardens,  Pine  Manor,  Ga. 

JUNE 

3-5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y. 

3-5 — Kentucky  Press  Association.  Kentucky  Dam  State  Park,  Gilbertsville, 

.  .  . 

3-5 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

3- 5 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagner,  Okla. 

6- 10 — ANPA/ Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Ex¬ 
hibition  Center,  Cincinnati. 

7- 9 — International  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Marski,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

7-9 — North  American  Newspaper  Travel  Advertising  Managers  Association. 
New  York. 

11-12 — Virginia  Press  Association  news  writers  seminar.  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville. 

13-16— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas. 

13- 25 — API  seminar  for  city  editors.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

14- 19 — International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ).  Hotel 
Atlantis,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

16- 19 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

17- 19 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  Hotel  Sterling, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

18- 19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Sunriver,  Ore. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring 
Lake,  N.J. 

20-24 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Hotel 
Skirvin,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

23- 30 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Hilton  Hawaiian  Village,  Hono¬ 
lulu. 

24- 26 — Texas  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Crest  Inn,  Austin. 

25- 26 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 

N.Y. 

27- 28 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Stratford,  Ont. 

28- July  I — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

JULY 

4- 8 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Diplomat  Hotel, 
Hollywood  Beach,  Fla. 

10 -  Californla-Nevada  Associated  Press.  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

11- 14 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Century  Plaza, 
Los  Angeles. 

12- 16 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Boston. 

15- 17 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Boar's  Head  Inn,  Charlottesville. 

15-17 — National  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  Gearhart  Motor  Inn, 

Gearhart,  Ore. 
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When  more  than  30,000  persons  visit  a 
museum  to  view  teenage  art  efforts  over  a 
two -week  period,  there  has  to  be  genuine 
interest  on  the  part  of  adults  in  "what  the 
youngsters  are  up  to.” 

Just  three  years  ago,  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News  began  sponsoring  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Scholastic  Art  Awards  program.  In 
1971,  more  than  4,000  "best  of  school”  entries 
from  nearly  100  high  schools  from  19 
different  mid-state  counties  were  received 
at  the  new  William  Penn  Memorial  Museum 
in  Harrisburg. 


Of  these,  800  pieces  were  chosen  for 
exhibition  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  beautiful  new  museum.  A  total 
of  192  art  works  were  selected  as  "gold  key” 
winning  pieces,  the  highly-prized  symbol 
of  pupil  ability  in  creative  art  fields. 

Be  it  through  Scholastic  Art  Awards,  the 
Spelling  Bee,  the  Youth  Festival,  the  Science 
Fair,  or  the  Capital  Area  Youth  Forum,  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News  reaches  Central 
Pennsylvania  teens,  their  parents,  their 
teachers  and  the  general  public. 


This  is  relevance. 


Harrisburg  Patriot-News 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wriqhf  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Meml)er.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31,  1970 — 25,053 
Renewal  Kate — 74.05% 


Television  and  retailing 

The  nation’s  leading  advertising  agency  executives  have  received 
an  imjxirtant  lesson  on  the  importance  of  newspaper  advertising,  and 
television’s  effort  to  invade  the  area  of  retail  advertising  received  a 
critical  torpedo  hit  from  the  sales  jiromotion  manager  of  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  retail  advertisers,  ].  Ci.  Penney  Company. 

William  R.  lolinson  told  the  gathering  t)f  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  that  newspaper  advertising  is  the  “back- 
hone  of  our  advertising  effort”  and  wanie<l  the  ageticv  men  against 
lielieving  this  is  only  because  it  is  “traditional.” 

“Our  store  managers  know  that  their  newspaper  ads  produce  sales 
dollars,”  he  said.  “  I'liev  are  perfectly  willing,  even  eager,  to  use  radio 
and  television  in  carefully  selected  lines,  but  don’t  try  to  (ut  baik 
on  their  newspaper  budget.  Broadcast  is  something  you  do  with  new 
monev  wheti  increased  advertising  dollars  are  available  to  you.” 

llis  explanation  of  the  effectiveness  of  news|>apers  for  a  retailer 
ought  to  l)e  engraved  on  the  mind  of  every  newspaper  salesman  and 
exc(  utive; 

“I  think  all  vou  have  to  do  is  recall  how  your  wife  reads  hei 
paper.  .She  reads  it  like  a  shopping  news.  Sure  she  reads  the  news, 
the  editorials,  but  if  she  wants  to  outfit  her  kids  with  shoes  for  school, 
she  looks  through  the  retail  ads  in  the  paper  to  find  out  who’s  selling 
what  kind  of  shoes,  at  how  much  ....  or  how  much  they’ve  beeti 
reduced. 

“Sometimes  she  even  tears  out  the  ad  and  carries  it  into  the  store. 
Kvery  Penney  store  manager  has  seen  this  happen  hundreds  of  times. 
He  has  yet  to  see  a  woman  come  into  the  store  carrying  a  television 
commercial.  And  he  cannot  imagine  a  woman  sitting  in  front  of  a 
television  set  all  day  waiting  for  a  children’s  .shoe  commercial, 
('.an  your” 


New  plant  construction 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 

I  Newspaper  In  America 

I  With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  and  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Craig  Tomkinson,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luthur  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen,  Harry 
B.  Mullinix,  Donald  L.  Parvin,  Richard  E. 
Schultz,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone;  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago;  360  North  Michigan  Avenue,  60601. 
Phone:  312-782-4897.  Gerald  B.  Healey, 
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I'he  price  tag  for  building  a  new’  production  plant  is  almost  twice 
as  much  today  as  it  was  in  I960,  according  to  an  E&P  report  last 
week.  And  yet,  it  is  a  rare  weekly  issue  of  this  publication  that  doesn’t 
contain  a  report  on  a  new’  plant  being  planned  or  built  by  a  news- 
jtaper  large  or  small  somewhere  in  the  IJ.S. 

Xew’  plant  construction  and  plant  expansion  in  the  newspajter 
business  has  averaged  more  than  §100  million  per  year  for  alx>ut 
20  years,  according  to  reports  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  It  appears  that  even  the  recession  of  1970  has  not  inter¬ 
fered  w’ith  the  faith  of  the  newspaper  business  in  itself  or  in  its  future. 


Incongruity? 

Isn’t  there  something  incongruous  about  a  newspaper  organization 
which  has  been  created  to  promote  and  sell  new’spaper  advertising  in 
comjjetition  with  other  media,  notably  television,  that  honors  a  re¬ 
tiring  executive  or  employe  with  the  gift  of  a  television  set? 


Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004.  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 
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Realism  in  Journalism  classroom 


By  Richard  Petrow 

Wlien  you  ask  working  journalists 
their  opinion  of  professional  journalism 
education,  many  will  say  that  what  stu¬ 
dents  learn  in  class  is  fine,  but  that  their 
real  education  will  only  start  after  they 
enter  the  harsh  world  outside.  I  have 
heard  this  opinion  expressed  often 
enough  during  20  years  in  the  field  and 
to  some  degree  I  share  the  viewpoint. 

When  you  ask  journalism  students  to 
evaluate  their  education,  as  I  have  done 
repeatedly  during  the  past  year  at  New 
York  Ihiiversity,  you  often  get  the  same 
response.  Many  feel  class  assignments 
fall  far  short  of  the  sense  of  reality  that 
they,  as  prospective  journalists,  would 
hope  for.  “Mickey  Mouse  assignments,” 
some  call  them.  “Irrelevant.”  Again,  to 
some  degree,  I  have  to  share  their  view¬ 
point.  A  classroom  is  not  a  city  room, 
nor  will  it  ever  he. 

To  he  effective,  however,  a  reporting 
class  has  to  try  to  match  a  city  room’s 
sense  of  immediacy  and  urgency.  The 
question  is:  how  close  to  reality  can  it 
come? 

It  was  with  this  question  in  mind 
(and  with  no  answers  at  hand)  that  I 
took  on  an  advanced  reporting  class  in 
urban  affairs  which  the  NYU  Journalism 
Department  offers  its  majors  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  campus  in  Greenwich 
Village. 

There  were  certain  fundamentals 
which  I  hoped  to  build  into  the  course 
to  give  students  a  “real-life”  journalistic 
experience. 

First,  the  topics  covered  should  be 
major  ones. 

Second,  copy  should  he  written  with 
the  thought  of  publication. 

Finally,  I  hoped  to  use  the  class  mem¬ 
bers  as  a  reporting  team,  with  all  work¬ 
ing  on  the  same  story  instead  of  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  their  own. 

The  class  itself  seemed  well  suited 
for  the  experiment.  W’e  had  four  young 
black  men  and  two  black  women,  two 
white  men  and  three  white  women.  All 
were  mature  students. 

W'e  decided  on  our  story  after  a  class 
discussion,  opting  to  cover  the  Newark 
teachers’  strike,  then  in  the  second  week 
of  what  turned  out  to  be  a  bitter  eleven- 
week  struggle  with  strong  racial  over¬ 
tones— the  longest  teachers’  strike  in  any 
major  city. 

Research  was  a  joint  effort.  One  stu¬ 
dent  provided  an  up-to-date  chronology. 
Another  dug  up  demographic  data  on 
Newark.  A  third  provided  the  list  of  key 
figures  involved.  A  fourth  profiled  the 
Newark  Teachers  Union.  A  fifth  tracked 
down  statistics  on  the  educational  es¬ 
tablishment  and  so  on,  with  each  stu¬ 
dent  responsible  for  a  separate  field  of 
research.  The  material  was  pooled,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  formed  the  basis  for  our 


(The  writer  is  a  former  New  York  City 
newspaperman  and  tv  producer  now  on 
the  journalism  faculty  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity.) 


approach  to  the  story  at  hand. 

Five  basic  questions  were  drawn  up. 
They  would  be  asked  of  all  persons  in¬ 
terviewed.  What  type  of  education  did 
Newark  provide  when  schools  were  in 
operation?  What  were  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  strike?  Who  was  to 
blame?  What  role  did  race  play  in  the 
struggle?  What  did  the  future  hold? 

Hopefully,  by  asking  the  same  ques¬ 
tions  of  people  representing  all  factions 
involved  in  the  strike,  we  would  wind 
up  with  a  detailed  cross  section  of 
opinion,  highlighting  the  multiplicity  of 
views  and  attitudes  that  go  into  any  in¬ 
volved  and  emotional  dispute. 

Then  the  students  prepared  to  go  into 
the  field.  Again,  specific  assignments 
were  made.  Our  list  of  people  that  had 
to  he  interviewed  included  teachers 
(both  striking  and  non-striking),  stu¬ 
dents,  parents,  union  officials,  city  of¬ 
ficials,  hoard  of  education  officials,  and 
black  community  leaders.  The  mixed 
racial  composition  of  the  class  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  strength.  Black  students  could 
move  freely  through  the  black  communi¬ 
ty.  Similarly  white  students  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  better  in  those  areas  of 
Newark  that  remained  predominantly 
white.  As  for  Newark’s  black  Mayor, 
Kenneth  Gibson,  we  decided  to  double¬ 
team  him  with  a  white  and  a  black  girl. 
The  technique  worked.  Gibson  granted 
an  interview  at  a  time  when  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  making  himself  unavailable  to  the 
press. 

In  general,  reportorial  results  were 
good.  Difficulty  arose  in  writing  the  story. 

Almost  all  students  agreed  that  the 
field  work,  under  what  amounted  to  urban 
combat  conditions,  was  rewarding.  Here 
are  some  comments: 

“The  basic  plus  was  having  the  first 
person  experience  of  actual  reporting,” 
said  Hector  Lino.  “My  weakness  was  my 
inability  to  face  interviewees  with  hard 
questions  for  fear  that  they  would  react 
in  a  manner  I  could  not  handle.  Given 
another  similar  job  I  could  produce 
better  results.” 

Mtendaji  Kuweza  thought  the  “ex¬ 
perience  of  covering  the  Newark  teach¬ 
ers  strike”  improved  his  “ability  to  go 
out  into  the  field.  Classroom  situations 
are  unusually  unreal.” 

Kuweza  came  to  the  realization  that 
interviews  follow  no  set  pattern  after  he 
interviewed  both  Kenneth  Travitt  of  the 
Organization  of  Negro  Educators  and  De¬ 
puty  Mayor  Thomas  Friscella.  Of  Tra¬ 
vitt,  Kuweza  commented:  “Getting  him  to 
talk  was  not  difficult  at  all,  but  getting 
him  to  stop  was.”  Interviewing  Friscella 
on  the  other  hand  was  “like  drawing 
water  from  an  empty  well.  He  answered 
questions  with  a  simple  yes  or  no  or 
maybe.” 

David  Fluhrer  remarked  that  “persons 
who  appeared  to  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  were  not  always  as  good  for 
quotes  as  the  more  knowledgeable  per¬ 
sons  behind  the  scenes.” 

On  the  same  theme,  Leonard  Burg 


commented:  “It  is  very  important  to  in¬ 
terview  the  people  who  are  close  to 
public  officials,  because  those  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye  tend  to  have  pat  answers.  Inter¬ 
viewing  these  people  will  obviate  many 
questions  you  would  otherwise  have  to 
ask  the  bigshot,  and  you  can  then  zero 
in  on  him  with  penetrating  questions  in 
order  to  probe  beneath  the  bullshit.” 

What  other  insights  did  they  gain  in 
the  field? 

Pamela  Hunt  said  she  saw  “that  a  re¬ 
porter  must  have  certain  characteristics 
in  order  to  become  a  successful  com¬ 
municator  of  the  news.  Aside  from 
writing  skills,  he  must  be  persistent, 
adventurous  and  very  suspicious.” 

Su  DeBroske  “learned  a  lot  about  re¬ 
porting  kids — I  had  to  talk  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  them  in  a  serious 
mood.” 

Sandra  Webster  felt  the  participation 
“in  the  Newark  crisis  gave  her  self  con¬ 
fidence  as  a  reporter.” 

And  Nancy  Burton,  who  interviewed 
Mayor  Gibson  with  Miss  Webster,  had 
this  comment:  “I  learned  that  in  order  to 
get  to  key  individuals  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
one  must  begin  by  asking  seemingly  in¬ 
nocuous  questions  and  then  taking  the 
guy  on  when  he’s  left  himself  open.  I 
learned  that  one  must  be  persistent,  never 
taking  no  for  an  answer,  being  demand¬ 
ing  but  nevertheless  diplomatic  in  press¬ 
ing  your  case  .  .  .  You  also  learn  to  get 
right  past  PR  people.” 

When  it  came  to  the  group  effort,  re¬ 
action  was  mixed. 

(Continued  on  page  20 J 


Short  Takes 

He  said  he  is  convinced  that  floors, 
drout,  and  other  natural  disasters  are 
caused  in  part  by  the  immodesty  of 
women. — New  York  Daily  News. 

:)( 

The  donation  will  be  used  to  purchase 
new  wenches  for  the  hospital,  as  the 
old  ones  are  in  a  dilapidated  state. — 
Cape  May  County  (N.J.)  Herald. 

4:  ♦ 

She  said  she  and  the  Doctor  were 
loving  every  minute  of  the  time  at  their 
home  on  the  lake  .  .  .  and  she  looked  ten 
years  younger.  —  Dearborn  (Mich.) 
Press. 

*  *  Xc 

Court  adjourned  after  counsel  inti¬ 
mated  that  there  were  several  pints  to 
clear  up. — Cape  May  (N.J.)  County  Ga¬ 
zette. 

♦ 

A  theological  stud  concludes  that  celi¬ 
bacy  is  not  essential  to  the  priesthood, 
in  the  total  Christian  perspective. — Ro¬ 
chester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin. 

«  «  ♦ 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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Now  you  can 
judge  our  book 
by  its  cover. 


PresentinglheNewYbfkTimes Index  for 1970. 

Our  newest  Index  volume  doesn’t  look  like  an  ordinary 
index.  For  good  reason. 

The  New  York  Times  Index  for  1970  is  not  an  ordinary 
index. 

It’s  more.  An  encyclopedia  of  recent  history.  A  one- 
volume  reference  shelf.  The  most  comprehensive,  day-to- 
day  summary  of  1970  news  stories  available. 

In  more  than  1,800  pages,  you’ll  find  summaries  of  vir¬ 
tually  every  news  story  covered  in  The  Times.  Capsule 
reports  that  dig  deep  below  the  headlines.  That  usually 
provide  all  needed  information. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  completely  judge  our  Index  by  its 
cover.  So  try  it  for  30  days  on  approval. 

You  be  the  judge.  Just  mail  our  coupon  today. 


The  New  York  Times 

Library  and  Information  Services  Division 
Dept.  0512, 229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Please  send  The  New  York  Times  Index  on 
approval  for  30  days  and  bill  us. 

□  1970  annual  volume  (ready  July)  ....$87.50 

□  Complete  service— 1970  annual  volume 
plus  24  semimonthly  issues  for  1971  .  $150 


Library 

AddrcH 

City 
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Zip 

Ordered  by 
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J.C.  Penney  Co.  tells  admen 
newspapers  are  irreplaceable 


help  of  an  outside  advertising 
agency. 

In  addition  to  making  news¬ 
papers  the  top  medium,  Johnson 
said  agencies  will  find  other 
differences  in  handling  a  retail 
account,  which  he  listed  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


The  proper  handling  of  a  re¬ 
tail  advertising  account  starts 
with  knowing  that  the  “back¬ 
bone  of  our  advertising  effort  is 
still  our  newspaper  advertising,” 
the  nation’s  foremost  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executives  were  in¬ 
formed  this  week  by  William  R. 
Johnson,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

Johnson,  in  an  address  Thurs¬ 
day  (May  13)  at  the  1971  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  annual  meeting  at  the 
Greenbrier  in  West  Virginia, 
told  the  agency  heads  there  is  no 
getting  around  newspapers  as 
the  retailer’s  basic  medium  for 
advertising. 

“Some  advertising  people, 
especially  in  agencies,”  he  said, 
“believe  this  is  because  we  (re¬ 
tailers)  are  too  inflexible  in 
terms  of  media,  and  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think  too  traditionally. 
Just  try  to  tell  this  to  our  store 
managers  who  know  what  it 
takes  to  attract  customers  to  the 
stores. 


Don’t  rut  budgets! 

“Our  store  managers  know 
that  their  newspaper  ads  pro¬ 
duce  sales  dollars.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing,  even  eager,  to  use 
radio  and  television  in  carefully 
selected  lines,  but  don’t  try  to 
cut  back  on  their  newspaper 
budget.  Broadcast  is  something 
you  do  with  new  money  when  in¬ 
creased  advertising  dollars  are 
available  to  you.” 

Johnson  said  the  effectiveness 
of  newspaper  advertising  for  a 
retailer  is  not  hard  to  under¬ 
stand.  “All  you  have  to  do,”  he 
said,  “is  notice  how  your  wife 
reads  her  paper.  She  reads  it 
like  a  shopping  news.  Sure  she 
reads  the  news,  the  editorials, 
but  if  she  wants  to  outfit  her 
kids  with  shoes  for  school,  she 
looks  through  the  retail  ads  in 
the  paper  to  find  out  who’s  sell¬ 
ing  what  kind  of  shoes,  at  how 
much  ...  or  how  much  they’ve 
been  reduced  in  price. 

“Sometimes  she  even  tears 
out  the  ad  and  carries  it  into  the 
store.  Every  Penney  store  man¬ 
ager  has  seen  this  happen  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times.  He  has  yet  to 
see  a  woman  come  into  the  store 
carrying  a  television  commer¬ 


cial.  And  he  cannot  imagine  a 
women  sitting  in  front  of  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  all  day  waiting  for  a 
children’s  shoe  commercial.  Can 
you?” 

Immediate  results 

Johnson  said  “retail  advertis¬ 
ing  has  to  work.  It  has  to  pro¬ 
duce  sales.  So  does  national  ad¬ 
vertising  have  to  work,  but  the 
difference  is  we  find  out,  almost 
immediately.  We  know  the  next 
day  if  it  produces.  And  so  do 
our  clients. 

“When  a  store  manager  runs 
a  children’s  shoe  ad  in  Sunday’s 
newspaper,  he  expects  to  see  a 
crowded  shoe  department.  The 
next  day!” 

The  reason  Penney  decided  to 
employ  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  & 
McCall  agency  after  68  years 
of  doing  its  own  advertising  was 
to  help  in  preparing  magazine 
and  broadcast  ads. 

As  far  as  newspaper  adver¬ 


tising  is  concerned,  Johnson  said 
all  ads  are  still  being  prepared 
by  Penney’s  own  Central  Office 
advertising  service  department, 
which  creates  and  produces  5,- 
000  different  new’spaper  ads  each 
year.  He  said  annual  newspaper 
linage  per  its  1,700  stores  runs 
from  8,000  lines  in  smaller  out¬ 
lets  to  over  2  million  in  the 
largest.  “If  we  were  an  outside 
advertising  agency,  our  news¬ 
paper  billing  alone  would  put  us 
among  the  20  largest  agencies,” 
Johnson  declared. 

Agency’s  part  in  ads 

He  said  the  agency  gets  in¬ 
volved  in  newspaper  advertising 
by  supplying  ideas  on  theme, 
layout  and  “their  toughest  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  ads”  produced  by  the 
Penney  ad  service  staff. 

Johnson  said  every  retail  op¬ 
eration  in  the  country,  whether 
a  single  store,  several  stores  or 
a  chain,  could  benefit  from  the 


•  Speed.  “Retail  advertising 
presents  deadlines  that  startle 
agency  people.” 

•  Volume.  “The  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  work  changes  in  perspec¬ 
tive.  No  ad  is  a  masterpiece.” 

•  Accountability.  Every  ad 
has  to  sell  merchandise.  No  in¬ 
effective  ad  can  be  justified  on 
the  basis  that  “it  creates  a  nice 
impression.” 

•  Copy.  “National  ads  can 
focus  on  a  single  item.  Retail 
ads  usually  combine  several 
items.  It’s  a  shame  how  many 
good  headlines  we  have  to 
throw  away  for  this  reason. 

•  Art.  Retail  advertising  uses 
more  art  than  photography.  It’s 
faster,  and  usually  cheaper.  The 
customer  is  train^  to  read  them 
in  a  kind  of  visual  shorthand.” 

•  Television.  “Our  production 
costs  have  to  be  lower  because  in 
most  cases  our  spots  run  for  a 
much  shorter  len^h  of  time.” 


American  Brands  is  seeing 
better  results  with  print  ads 


American  Brands  will  invest 
close  to  $20  million  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  of  tobacco 
brands  alone  in  1971. 

Official  confirmation  on  the 
amount  of  dollars  budgeted  for 
newspaper  advertising  in  the 
first  year  of  the  broadcast  ad 
ban  came  from  Robert  K.  Hei- 
mann,  president  and  chief  op¬ 
erating  officer,  in  his  report  on 
1971  operations  to  shareholders 
last  week. 

Heimann  told  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  that  the  company  was  “not 
indulging  in  any  orgy  of  satura¬ 
tion  advertising.”  He  said  that 
the  level  of  spending  in  news¬ 
papers  had  risen  due  to  higher 
space  costs,  but  that  the  rate 
of  spending  was  unchanged 
from  the  peak  newspaper  years 
of  1958  to  1959. 

In  that  period,  Heiman  said 
American  “bought  a  little  less 
than  3/10  of  1%  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue.”  In  1971,  10 


years  later,  he  said  “we  will  buy 
no  more  than  3/10  of  1%  of 
total  newspaper  advertising 
and  possibly  somewhat  less.” 

$3.2  billion 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  newspa¬ 
pers  got  $3.2  billion  in  total 
advertising  in  1958.  In  1971, 
the  Bureau  estimates  that  the 
total  amount  will  be  around 
6.5  billion.  So  on  the  basis  of 
3/10  of  1%,  it  means  that 
American  Brands  will  be  in¬ 
vesting  approximately  $19.5 
million  this  year,  as  compared 
to  $9.5  million  in  1958  and  $1.9 
million  in  1969. 

Heimann  further  remarked 
that  the  company’s  magazine 
spending  in  1971  will  be  about 
the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  and  ac¬ 
tually  lower  than  in  the  peak 
year  of  1966.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  magazines  are  get¬ 


ting  about  $10.6  million  from 
American. 

The  bulk  of  the  newspaper 
dollars  are  committed  to  a  ma¬ 
jor  small  space  campaign  in 
some  240  newspapers.  The 
schedules  range  from  a  mini¬ 
mum  50,000  lines  and  go  up  as 
high  as  100,000  in  many  pa¬ 
pers  that  agreed  to  place  the 
ads  above  the  tv  page  listing 
logotype  or  in  another  preferred 
position  on  a  guaranteed  basis. 

The  absence  of  broadcast 
commercials  apparently  is  hav¬ 
ing  little  or  no  effect  on  cig¬ 
arette  sales.  Commenting  on 
first  quarter  business,  Heimann 
said  that  filter  brands  were 
about  even  with  1970  with  the 
100-millimeter  brands  showing 
a  good  increase. 

He  said  that  Pall  Mall  lOO’s, 
Tareyton  lOO’s  and  Silva  Thins 
lOO’s  now  account  for  40%  of 
the  division’s  one  billion  dollar 
domestic  volume. 


‘Early  bird’ 
settlement 
in  Detroit 

Nepotiation  of  an  “Early 
Bird”  contract  between  De¬ 
troit  newspapers  and  five 
unions  more  than  a  month  be¬ 
fore  expiration  of  existing 
agreements  was  announced 
Monday  by  the  Federal  Meclia- 
tion  and  Conciliation  Service. 
Ratification  meetinjrs  were 
scheduled  for  over  the  May  15- 
IG  weekend. 

.^Ithoufrh  official  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  terms  was  withheld 
pending  ratification,  it  was 
learned  that  the  contracts  pro¬ 
vide  for  total  increases  of  $72 
per  week  over  a  three-year 
period.  The  first  increase  would 
be  $.‘11  per  week,  effective  June 
17;  the  second  $22  per  week 
effective  .June  17,  1972;  and  the 
third  $19  on  June  17,  1973. 

Ratification  would  mean  that 
the  members  could  begin  draw¬ 
ing  pay  on  the  new  scale  on 
their  next  payday  in  May, 
more  than  a  month  liefore  the 
old  pay  scales  would  end. 

The  unions  involved  are  the 
teamsters,  the  printers  and 
mailers,  the  stereotypers,  the 
engravers,  and  the  plate  and 
paper  handlers.  The  nevrspa- 
pers  are  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
and  the  Detroit  News. 

The  newspaper  guild  and  the 
pre.ssmen’s  union  did  not  par- 
ticinate  in  the  negotiations. 
Their  contracts  expire  on  June 
17  also,  and  mediators  were 
hopeful  that  they  would  agree 
to  contracts  similar,  as  far  as 
pay  increases  are  concerned,  to 
those  with  the  other  unions. 

J.  Curtis  Counts,  director  of 
the  Mediation  Service,  praised 
the  representatives  of  the  pul)- 
lishers  and  the  unions  for  co- 
oi)erntion  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  effort.  He  said  that  the 
agreement  “can  point  the  way 
to  a  new  era  of  lalx>r  peace  in 
the  newspaper  industry.” 

Detroit  experienced  a  nine- 
month  strike  in  1968  and  a  five- 
month  stoppage  in  1964. 

• 

.4nderson  on  tv 

Jack  Anderson,  Bell-McClure 
columnist  and  Washington  edi¬ 
tor  of  Parade  magazine,  will 
initiate  a  series  of  daily  televi¬ 
sion  newscasts  in  September. 
The  first  purchasers  of  the  se¬ 
ries  to  be  produced  by  Ted 
Cott  for  NANA  Broadcasting 
Service  include  Metromedia 
•stations  in  New  York,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Washingrton. 


Picketing  helps 
newspaper  image 

Twro  University  of  Idaho  stu¬ 
dents  picketed  the  Dnihj  Idn- 
iionian  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  for 
several  days  to  protest  its  “left- 
wing  editorial  policies,”  and 
burned  a  copy  of  the  paper  in 
front  of  the  newspaper  building. 
They  were  Gib  Preston,  a  his¬ 
tory  and  pre-law  student,  and 
Arn  Berglund,  a  forestry  and 
wildlife  management  major. 

A.  J.  Marineau,  Idahonian 
general  manager,  labeled  the 
picketing  as  “a  good  image- 
builder  for  a  paper  long  consid¬ 
ered  quite  conser\’ative.” 

The  Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  owmed  by  the 
Alford  family,  owns  40  percent 
of  the  stock  in  the  Nevrs-Re\new 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Idahonian. 


Chicago  priiilers 
ratify  851  pact 

Members  of  Chicago  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  employed  by 
the  city’s  four  metropolitan 
newspapers  (Tribune,  Svn- 
Times,  Daihj  News  and  Today) 
have  ratified  a  two-year  agree- 
jnent  with  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Negotiations  had  dragged 
since  September  23,  with  a  ten¬ 
tative  agreement  covering  nearly 
1,500  journejTnen  and  appren¬ 
tice  printers. 

The  contract,  approved  503  to 
302,  calls  for  w'age  increases  of 
$51  a  week  over  two  years  ($30 
the  first  year)  and  fringes  of 
$7.75.  The  $.30  -will  be  retroac¬ 
tive  to  January  15  and  $21  will 
be  provided  on  January  15  next 
year. 

Among  the  chief  issues  re¬ 
solved  under  the  new  contract 
were  provisions  for  retraining 
and  job  attrition  affected  by 
automated  production  processes. 

• 

Monlli-loiig  strike 
ill  Reading  is  over 

Members  of  the  Reading 
Printing  Pre.s.smen  and  Assist¬ 
ants  Union,  Local  180,  voted 
17-7  to  accept  a  contract  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Reading  Eagle  Com¬ 
pany,  ending  a  month-long  strike 
against  the  Reading  Times 
(a.m.) ,  the  Eop/e  (p.m.)  and  the 
Sunday  Eagle. 

Prior  to  the  walkout,  press¬ 
men  earned  $171  a  week,  for 
37*2  hours  of  day  work  and 
$173  a  week  for  35  hours  of 
night  work. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement 
were  not  made  public.  Publica¬ 
tion  was  resumed  with  Monday’s 
edition  of  the  Times. 


Virginia  Heffington 


Liberace  strikes 
sour  news  note 
with  book  recipe 

Virginia  Heffington,  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press  -  Telegram, 
said  Liberace  ejected  her  from 
his  home  in  Los  Angeles  (May 
6)  in  a  beef  over  his  stroganoff. 

“Don’t  ever  come  back,”  she 
quoted  the  pianist  as  saying 
when  she  left.  He  had  taken  ex¬ 
ception  to  Miss  Heffington’s  re¬ 
mark  that  his  beef  stroganoff 
tasted  more  like  canned  beef 
stew. 

She  was  one  of  50  writers  at¬ 
tending  the  luncheon,  publiciz¬ 
ing  Liberace’s  concert  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center. 
Dishes  from  his  cook  book,  “Lib¬ 
erace  Cooks,”  were  served. 

Miss  Heffington  said  she  asked 
Liberace  to  pose  for  a  photo  in 
his  kitchen  but  he  said;  “The 
kitchen’s  too  messy.”  Then  she 
suggested  a  photo  of  him  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  buffet  table.  When  he 
put  one  of  his  cook  books  next 
to  the  chafing  dish,  saying:  “I 
think  this  should  be  in  the  pic¬ 
ture,”  she  protested  that  it 
would  be  overseasoning  wnth 
commercialism.  Then,  Miss  Hef¬ 
fington  said,  it  went  this  Avay: 

Liberace:  “Well,  then,  I  think 
we  should  forget  the  photo¬ 
graph.” 

Miss  Heffington:  “Well,  then, 
I  think  we  should  forget  the 
story  because  you  are  a  better 
piano  player  than  you  are  a 
cook.  Your  beef  stroganoff  tastes 
more  like  canned  stew.” 

Liberace  (turning  to  a  husky 
young  employee)  :  “See  her  out.” 
• 

Relirenieiit  dale 

Harry  Montgomery,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Arizona  Re- 
piihlic  and  Phoenix  Gazette,  re¬ 
tires  July  1,  after  24  years  with 
the  newspapers  as  executive 
editor,  assistant  publisher,  and 
associate  publisher  the  last  five 
years. 


Presses  roU  again 
at  Elizabeth  Journal 

The  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily 
Journal  resumed  publication 
May  11  with  a  22-page  edition, 
after  a  strike  by  pressmen  that 
forced  the  newspaper  to  cease 
publication  on  May  1  and  shut 
down  on  May  5. 

Gerald  H.  Coy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  the  pressmen  went 
out  when  management  refused 
to  agree  to  demands  for  guar¬ 
anteed  employment  to  appren¬ 
tices  coming  out  of  training  and 
benefit  coverage  for  substi¬ 
tutes. 

Coy  said  the  union  dropped 
these  demands  and  agreed  on 
a  contract  calling  for  wage  and 
fringe  increases  of  $77.20  over 
three  years,  which  was  17  cents 
higher  than  the  previous  offer. 
Out  of  this  contract.  Coy  said 
the  union  buys  back  $10.07  in 
benefits. 

He  said  the  settlement  with 
the  pressmen  was  on  a  parity 
with  agreements  reached  with 
the  Guild  in  January  and  the 
printers  in  April. 

• 

New  man  on  the  staff 
wins  top  picture  prize 

Glenn  Baglo,  press  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun  won  the  award  for 
feature  photgraphy  in  the  an¬ 
nual  National  Newspaper 
Awards  in  Canada. 

Baglo,  22,  won  his  prize  with 
a  picture  of  a  woman  attending 
a  faith-healing  meeting.  He  took 
the  shot  last  summer  shortly 
after  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Sun. 

Jacke  Wolf,  25,  won  the  edi¬ 
torial  writing  award  in  her  first 
year  at  the  Westminster  Colum¬ 
bian  which  she  joined  in  1969 
after  moving  to  B.C.  from  her 
native  Kansas. 

A  former  Vancouver  Province 
reporter,  Tom  Hazlitt,  47,  now 
of  the  Toronto  Star,  won  his 
second  spot  news  award  with  a 
story  revealing  the  existence  of 
a  closet  which  concealed  the 
suspected  kidnappers  of  Pierre 
Laporte  in  Montreal. 

Duncan  Maepherson,  Toronto 
Star,  won  his  fifth  cartoon 
award.  The  other  winners  were 
Michael  Poipovich,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  feature  writing;  Anthony 
Westell,  Toronto  Star,  staff  cor¬ 
responding;  Franz  Maier,  Tor¬ 
onto  Globe  and  Mail,  spot  news 
photography,  and  Robert  Han¬ 
ley,  Hamilton  Spectator,  sports 
writing. 

Citations  for  merit  were 
awarded  to  Marcel  Gingras  of 
Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  in  editorial 
writing  and  Joseph  MaeSween 
of  the  Canadian  Press  in  spot 
news  reporting. 
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Ad~ventures _ 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Latest  pitch.  The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives  and  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  are  teaming  up  for  another  nation¬ 
wide  sales  presentation.  This  time  the  three  groups  will  hammer 
away  at  the  point  that  sustained  frequency  campaigns  in  news¬ 
papers  can  pay  off  in  five  ways  by: 

•  Blanketing  the  thin  market  of  active  prospects; 

•  Attracting  most  attention  from  best  customers; 

•  Reinforcing  messages  already  delivered; 

•  Reaching  an  advertiser’s  market  quickly;  and 

•  Producing  results  at  affordable  prices. 

The  Bureau  relies  on  research  produced  by  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sacramento  Bee,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune,  to  document  its  case  for  scheduling  small 
as  well  as  large  space  frequency  campaigns.  A  number  of  tech¬ 
niques  by  which  advertisers  can  achieve  their  marketing  ob¬ 
jectives  are  presented.  Some  advertisers  like  Delta  Airlines  mix 
their  large  space  for  impact  with  small  space  destination  ads. 
New  Jersey  Bell  relies  on  the  “blitz”  method,  using  several  in- 
.sertions  in  a  single  edition.  Advertisers  are  also  taking  more  ad¬ 
vantage  lately  of  the  editorial  content  by  tying  in  with  sports 
events,  theater  programs  and  community  events.  An  example: 
Coca-Cola  lx)ttlers  are  saluting  local  football  games,  community 
theaters,  convention  center  appearances.  Election  Day  and  Hallo¬ 
we’en.  Motorola  offers  dealers  co-op  money  for  multi  insertions, 
consisting  of  12  100-line  ads,  plus  a  1000-line  insertion  in  a  single 
edition. 

*  *  Ni 

Media  mix.  Broadcast  salesmen  and  other  media  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  new.spapers  are  pressing  the  need  for  more  media  mix 
schedules  in  meetings  with  retailers.  Stores  can  no  longer  sur¬ 
vive  wed  to  a  single  medium  is  the  cry  being  made  repeatedly  by 
direct  mail  and  broadcast  reps.  It  was  stressed  by  media  execs 
at  the  50th  annual  National  Retail  Merchants  Association  Sales 
Promotion  conference  (May  2-5)  in  Hollj’wood,  Fla.  ABC  owned 
radio  stations  introduced  a  model  media  mix  plan  developed  by 
Young  &  Rubicam.  As  part  of  the  store’s  ad  strategy',  Y&R  pro¬ 
poses  three  possible  media  schedules  for  each  of  the  7  ABC  sta¬ 
tion  markets.  One  uses  only  newspapers;  a  second  uses  news¬ 
papers  and  radio;  and  a  third  includes  all  three — radio,  tv,  and 
newspapers.  The  final  Y&R  recommendation  is  that  radio  adver¬ 
tising  should  account  for  at  least  20%  of  the  campaign  budget 
.  .  .  This  column  was  told  that  the  best  received  presentation  was 
ilelivered  by  G.  Maxwell  Ule,  who  is  associated  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal’s  Advertising  Laboratory,  which  has  announced 
it  is  discontinuing  operations  (E&P,  May  8).  Ule  said  research 
studies  conducted  at  MAL  using  identical  twin  panels  of  750 
families  each  with  electronic  gadg€?ts  on  their  tv  sets,  split  tests 
in  newspapers,  magazines  and  mail  indicates  that  retailers  can 
increase  sales  by  55%  if  a  media  mix  pattern  is  employed  and 
the  heaviest  advertising  is  used  to  promote  the  most  responsive 
items  with  customer  benefits  and  promises  clearly  stated. 

*  *  * 

Campaigns.  Action  is  heavy  in  the  ad  scheduling  area — a  tip- 
off  that  newspapers  are  heading  for  a  big  year.  Bic  Pen,  normally 
a  heavy  tv  advertiser,  is  placing  1000-line  black-and-white  ads- 
in  the  top  22  newspaper  markets.  Agency,  Hicks  &  Griest,  says 
the  ads  break  June  13.  .  .  .  Brown-Foreman’s  colorless  dry  W'hisky, 
Frost  8/80,  is  going  great  in  16  newspaper  markets  with  a  color¬ 
ful  campaign.  C.  R.  “Bud”  Ballard  told  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives  the  company  will  be  spending  $2%  million  in  first  13  months 
to  promote  the  brand.  Over  half  of  the  money  has  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  an  11-million  run  in  newspapers.  Color  has  been  ordered 
where  available.  Spectacolor  is  first  choice,  followed  by  roto 
in  Sunday  supps  and  960-line  and  600-line  black-and-white  ads. 
The  campaign  began  in  March  and  distribution  was  accomplished 
in  three  weeks.  It  usually  takes  about  six  weeks.  .  .  .  Profile 
brand  from  ITT  Continental  Baking  Co.  is  using  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  of  58  newspapers  for  full  color  ads  keyed  away  from 
the  feminine-orientation  of  previous  campaigns  and  on  the  whole 
family  theme.  Ted  Bates  is  the  agency.  .  .  .  Robert  Frojen,  pres¬ 
ident,  Frojen  Advertising,  Los  Angeles,  reports  that  a  “healthy 
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portion”  of  this  year’s  Mexico  budget  will  go  to  newspapers.  He 
said  it  is  part  of  the  switch  in  strategy  in  “reaching  increasing 
numbers  of  the  new  class  of  middle- Americans  who  are  traveling 
for  the  first  time.”  .  .  .  Three-fifth  pages,  full  color  insertions 
will  run  in  Parade  and  Metro  magazines  during  June  promoting 
Count  Chocula  and  Franken*Berry,  two  new  General  Mills  cere¬ 
als  handled  by  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample.  .  .  .  Father’s  Day 
1971  will  be  the  target  of  a  big  promotional  effort  for  Black  & 
White  scotch.  The  brand’s  “most  extensive  ad  schedule”  will 
run  in  newspapers  and  Sunday  supps  in  top  10  Scotch  markets. 
Research  told  Fleischmann  Distilling  Corp.  that  Father’s  Day 
has  become  second  biggest  gift>giving  holiday  of  the  year — second 
only  to  Christmas.  .  .  .  Philadelphia  Merchants  Association  has 
begun  its  shoplifting  drive,  called  “Stem”,  which  stands  for 
“shoplifting  takes  everybody’s  money,”  with  heavy  newspaper, 
radio  and  tv  announcements.  Ads  are  running  in  underground 
papers,  too. 

if 

Briefs.  Starting  June  6,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Sta/r  will  be¬ 
gin  distribution  of  Parade.  .  .  .  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  being 
sued  by  two  Kentucky  swimming  pool  companies  because  the 
newspaper  refused  to  accept  their  advertisements.  The  suit  asks 
for  an  injunction  “preventing  the  defendants  from  continuing 
the  illegal  conspiracy”  and  asks  triple  damages — $1,500,000  for 
International  Aluminum  Co.  and  $750,000  for  Aqua  Pools  Inc.  .  .  . 
Super  Market  Institute  and  Waman’s  Day  magazine  awarded  top 
prizes  to  Jewel  Food  Stores,  Wakefem  Foods  Corp.,  Super¬ 
markets  General  Corp.,  Alexander’s,  and  Publix  Supermarkets 
for  having  the  best  newspaper  advertising.  .  ,  .  Boston  After 
Dark,  a  weekly,  gives  readers  four  free  classified  lines  to  run  on 
a  page  with  a  display  ad  that  costs  $300  for  a  3  column  by  7  inch 
space.  Advertisers  must  buy  a  minimum  of  13  weeks. 

4c 

Colorful  development.  Retailers  showed  interest  in  the  mezzo¬ 
tint  process  for  full  color  that  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  has 
been  experimenting  with  at  the  ANPA  Research  lab  at  Easton, 
Pa.  and  at  the  Nashville  Banner  and  Tennessean,  Hal  Licker,  the 
Bureau’s  production  chief,  said  proofs  of  actual  magazine  four- 
color  halftone  ads  converted  to  line  were  shown  at  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association’s  sales  promotion  meeting  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  Sam  McCullough,  Burdine’s,  said  he  thought  it  was  “per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  exciting  developments  in  newspaper  color.” 
The  process  allows  a  national  advertiser  to  use  magazine  art  for 
newspaper  leproduction.  Bureau  plans  to  show  mezzo  ads  to 
Coca-Cola  and  other  interested  advertisers. 

*  *  * 

Lee  Templeton,  the  Bureau’s  retailing  expert,  is  leaving  to  take 
a  high  level  executive  post  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 


May  stores’  aillliail  tional  sales  promotion  manager 

.  .  ^  .  of  Montgomery  Ward,  sales 

joins  Uaiinett  papers  promotion  manager  of  Titche’s 

Cortland  A.  Peterson,  for-  in  Dallas,  and  advertising  man- 
merly  vicepresident  of  sales  ager  of  Dayton’s  in  Minneapcv 
promotion  and  publicity  for  the  bs-  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
May  Company— California,  has  versity  of  Minnesota  School  of 
been  appointed  director  of  ad-  Journalism  in  1943. 
vertising  of  the  Gannett  news-  • 

papers  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  retail  ad  chief 

announcement  was  made  by 

John  E.  Heselden,  general  man-  Eugene  J.  Woelfle  is  the  new 
ager  of  the  Democrat  and  retail  advertising  manager  of 
Chronicle  and  the  Times  Union,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  ac- 

Peterson  succeeds  Maurice  cording  to  an  announcement  by 
Hickey  who  has  been  director  of  Arthur  Diaz,  director  of  sales, 
advertising  since  the  fall  of  Woefle  joined  the  retail  adver- 
1969.  He  previously  had  held  Using  sales  staff  in  1952  and 
executive  positions  with  Gan-  in  1969  was  appointed  assistant 
nett  in  Florida  and  Elmira,  retail  advertising  manager. 

N.Y.  He  w’ill  assume  another  • 

executive  position  in  the  Gan-  Promoter  appointed 
nett  group. 

In  his  seven  years  wdth  the  James  Jesse,  president  of 
May  Company,  Peterson  di-  Gannet  Florida  newspapers,  has 
rected  the  advertising,  display,  announced  the  appointment  of 
fashion  promotion,  special  Jim  Grosvenor  as  promotion 
events,  and  public  relations  for  manager.  He  is  a  former  as- 
18  stores  in  Southern  Califor-  sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
nia.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  na-  Melbourne  Times. 
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Readers  overrule  editors 
on  censoring  Capp  story 


Almost  two  to  one,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  readers 
said  its  editors  were  wrong.  The 
question ; 

Should  the  Times  print  Jack 
Anderson’s  syndicated  column 
with  its  allegations  of  morals 
oflFen.ses  against  cartoonist  A1 
Capp? 

The  Times,  after  considera¬ 
ble  newsroom  debate,  decided 
not  to  publish  the  column.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  had  read  the  column 
in  other  Florida  newspapers 
called  Del  Marth,  the  People’s 
Voice,  at  the  Times. 

Marth,  in  his  People’s  Voice 
column,  decided  to  ask  more 
reader  opinion  of  the  decision. 
He  gave  the  Times’  reasons  for 
and  against  printing  Ander¬ 
son’s  column.  Then  he  printed 
the  complete  Anderson  column 
with  a  coupon  inviting  reader 
response. 

As  the  responses  began 
pouring  in,  it  became  obvious 
that  if  readers  were  editors, 
the  Anderson  column  about 
Capp  would  have  been  printed. 

The  Times  justified  not  run¬ 
ning  the  column  with  these 
reasons: 

•  This  incident  is  alleged  to 
have  happened  three  years  ago. 
No  official  charges  were  made. 

•  Capp  is  not  an  elected  of¬ 
ficial.  His  decisions  and  judg¬ 
ments  can’t  directly  affect  the 
lives  of  our  readers.  No  wire 
ser\’ice  would  run  the  story. 

•  Some  of  the  details  are  ol)- 
jectionable  and  not  the  kind  of 
material  we  want  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sending  into  200,- 
000  homes. 

In  their  disagreement  with 
the  decision  of  Times  editors, 
readers  commented: 

“The  A1  Capp  story,  regret¬ 
table  as  it  is,  happens  to  be 
news.” 

“I  realize  the  public  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  the  intelligence 
of  a  12-year-old,  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  true.  Please 
give  us  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 

“Let  us  (the  readers)  decide 
who  is  sensationalizing  and  in¬ 
accurate.  Let’s  not  have  so 
heavy  an  editorial  pencil  from 
now  on.” 

“The  people  deserve  the  right 
to  analyze  and  accept  or  re¬ 
ject.” 

“I  don’t  need  anyone  to 
screen  my  reading  for  me,  pro¬ 
vided  opinions  are  clearly  iden¬ 
tified  as  such  and  facts  are  not 
distorted.  Felicitations  on  hav¬ 
ing  the  coui  age  to  submit  your 


decision  to  the  populace.” 

The  first  day’s  mail  brought 
447  coupons  disagreeing  with 
editors  and  239  expressing 
agreement.  The  final  count  was 
597  to  345. 

“The  test  showed  veiy  clearly 
how  readers  tend  to  feel  about 
the  way  in  which  their  papers 
are  edited,”  said  Times  editor 
Donald  K.  Baldwin.  “It’s  a  wor¬ 
risome  thing,  because  readers 
cannot  edit  newspapers  and 
have  no  real  understanding  of 
what  is  involved.  There  is  no 
way,  for  instance,  that  any 
newspaper  could  just  run  every¬ 
thing  and  let  the  readers  sort 
out  what  they  want  to  read. 
Yet  they  tend  to  feel,  appar¬ 
ently,  that  any  alternative 
amounts  to  censorship  of  news.” 

Vi’arraiit  issued 

On  May  7,  the  AP  reported 
that  a  warrant  charging  Al¬ 
fred  G.  Kaplin,  61,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  (A1  Capp,  of  the 
Li’l  Abner  comic  strip)  with 
morals  offenses  against  a  20- 
year-old  married  coed  at  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  State  Univ’ersity 
had  been  issued  by  County 
Judge  Thomas  H.  Barland  at 
Eau  Claire. 


The  warrant,  alleging  sod¬ 
omy,  attempted  adultery  and 
indecent  exposure,  was  to  be 
served  on  Capp  by  the  sheriff 
of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.  The 
cartoonist,  who  had  suffered  a 
collapse  while  on  a  lecture 
tour,  was  reported  to  be  a  pa¬ 
tient  in  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital,  Boston. 

The  complainant  told  au¬ 
thorities  that  the  alleged  of¬ 
fenses  took  place  April  1  in 
Capp’s  motel  suite  where  she 
had  gone  to  repoil  to  him  on 
the  liberal  point  of  view  at  the 
Eau  Claire  campus.  Capp  de¬ 
livered  a  lecture  espousing  his 
conser\'ative  views  that  same 
day  before  2,560  jiersons. 

Capp  declared  in  a  statement 
that  the  allegations  in  the  war¬ 
rant  are  entirely  untrue.  His 
statement  continued.  “I  have 
been  warned  for  some  time  now 
that  the  revolutionary  left 
would  try  to  stop  me  by  any 
means  from  speaking  out  on 
campuses.  My  home  has  been 
vandalized  and  I  have  been 
physically  threatened.  This  is 
also  part  of  their  campaign  to 
stop  me.  Those  who  have  faith 
in  me  know  that  I  will  not  be 
stopped.” 


Judge  allows  limited 
check  of  relief  rolls 


Commonwealth  Court  at 
Harrisburg  granted  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  limited  ac¬ 
cess  to  relief  data  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  it  publish  certain 
information  only  with  the  prior 
approval  of  the  court.  Gov.  Mil- 
ton  J.  Shapp  said  the  order 
would  be  appealed. 

In  granting  the  Inquirer  the 
right  to  a  two  percent  sampling 
of  names,  addresses  and 
amounts  of  public  assistance  re¬ 
ceived  by  Philadelphia  resi¬ 
dents,  the  court  said  the  news¬ 
papers  would  have  to  limit  the 
number  of  reporters  who  may 
see  the  information  to  10  per¬ 
sons. 

Judge  Roy  Wilkinson  Jr.,  in 
a  temporary^  order  restraining 
the  Philadelphia  County  Board 
of  Assistance  from  denying  the 
information,  said  the  Inquirer 
may  publish  the  results  of  its 
investigation,  “but  may  not 


publish  any  of  the  names,  ad- 
<lresses  or  amounts  revealed  as 
a  result  of  this  investigation 
without  prior  approval  of  this 
court.” 

A  two  percent  sampling  of 
the  Philadelphia  case  load 
would  involve  about  6,400 
names.  The  judge  ordered  the 
Inquirer  to  pay  the  costs  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  lists  and  directed 
that  they  be  made  available  by 
May  11. 

John  McMullan,  executive 
editor  of  the  Inquirer,  had  told 
the  court  he  wanted  to  assign 
a  task  force  of  reporters  to 
comb  the  lists  for  ineligible  re¬ 
cipients,  deceased  recipients, 
duplicate  payments  and  other 
abuses. 

“As  things  now  stand,”  he 
argued,  “we  are  able  to  print 
only  what  the  government 
makes  available  for  us  to 
print.” 

EDITOR  SC  P 


Story  dealing 
with  disclosure 
pact  corrected 

A  story  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (April  10)  was  in  error 
in  reference  to  a  clause  in  the 
recently-signed  Guild  contract 
with  the  Lang  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent,  Press-Telegram. 

The  story  stated  that  “Man¬ 
agement  may  not  require  em- 
jiloyes  to  disclose  their  informa¬ 
tion  or  sources  to  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  or  the  courts  ...” 

The  contract  language  at  no 
point  refers  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  or  courts.  It  states, 
“No  employe  may  be  required  to 
yield  custody  or  make  disclosure 
of  information,  notes,  docu¬ 
ments,  films  or  other  materials 
to  any  person  other  than  the 
publisher  or  his  representative.” 
The  publisher,  not  the  employe, 
makes  the  determination  as  to 
whether  information  will  be  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  story,  referring  to  other 
language  in  the  clause,  states 
“According  to  the  Guild  the  lat¬ 
ter  clause  will  provide  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  fines.” 

The  payment  of  fines  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Guild  proposal, 
from  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  model  contract,  but  was 
rejected  by  management  of  the 
Independent,  Press-Telegram  in 
mid-November,  1970  and  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  signed  contract. 

After  the  contract  was  signed, 
the  Guild  submitted  a  letter 
(February  8,  1971),  to  the  effect 
that  “damages”  in  the  section 
“is  intended  also  to  include 
fines.”  The  letter  was  rejected 
by  Independent,  Press-Telegram 
management  and  on  February 
8,  1971,  the  chairman  of  the 
Long  Beach  unit  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Newspaper  Guild  submit¬ 
ted  another  letter  to  manage¬ 
ment  which  stated  that  the  ear¬ 
lier  letter  was  a  “unilateral 
statement”  by  the  Guild  and 
that  “It  is  our  (the  Guild’s)  un¬ 
derstanding  that  disagreements 
relative  to  the  contents  and  pro¬ 
vision  of  Article  23  of  said  con¬ 
tract  would  be  subject  to  nor¬ 
mal  grievance  procedures  ulti- 
ized  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disagreements.” 

• 

Press  honors  Blount 

Winton  M.  Blount,  Postmaster 
General  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  was  presented 
with  the  20th  Annual  Silver 
Quill  Award  from  American 
Business  Press  Inc.,  at  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  conference  May 
10  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
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Award 

Winners 


36th  Annual 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 


presented  at  the  41st  Annual  Conference 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
Boston,  Mass.,  May  18,  1971 


Classification  I — Trade  Paper  Advertising  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  York  News 

(Newspapers  with  U7ider-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Illinois  State  Journal  &  Register 

Classification  2 — Direct  Mail  Advertising  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  New  York  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Sacramento  Bee 

(Newspaper's  ivith  undei'-lOO ,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspapers 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times 

Classification  3 — Advertising  Presentations 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  cb'culation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette 
Certificate  of  Merit:  The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Honolulu  Star- Bulletin  &  Advertiser 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram 

Classification  A — Audio-Visual  Presentations 
FIRST  PRIZE:  Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram 

Certificate  of  Merit :  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribune 

Classification  5 — Retail  Advertising  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  Milwaukee  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle-Herald 

Classification  6 — Classified  Advertising  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Toronto  Daily  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  The  Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.J. 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Longvdew  (Wash.)  Daily  News 
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Classification  7 — Circulation  Editorial  Promotion 
(Netvspapers  with  over-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  New  York  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  New  York  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 

(Newspaper's  with  under'-100,000  circidation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Northtown  (Ill.)  News,  Lerner  Newspapers 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Classification  8 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Toronto  Daily  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  Free  Press 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News 

(Newspapers  with  urider-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Austin  (Tex.)  American  Statesman 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Kitchener- Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record 

Classification  9 — Public  Relations/Community  Service 
(Netvspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  New  York  News 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Independent 
(Newspapers  with  under'-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Davenport  (la.)  Times-Democrat 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen 

Classification  10 — Research 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE:  Los  Angeles  Times 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Atlanta  Constitution 

(Newspapers  with  urider-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  Moline  Daily  Dispatch 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Le  Nouvelliste,  Trois  Rivieres,  Que. 

Classification  1 1 — Corporate  Promotion 
(Newspapers  with  over-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  Gannett  Newspapers 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 

(Newspapers  with  under-100,000  circulation) 

FIRST  PRIZE :  Metro  East  Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Certificate  of  Merit:  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen 

Certificate  of  Merit :  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif. 
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E&P’S  PROMOTIO^,  RESEARCH.  PUBUC  SERVICE  AWARDS 


197  O’s  best  newspaper  promotion  cited 


Ry  (ieorjie  Wilt 


Ten  panels  of  judges,  compris¬ 
ing  the  top  authorities  on  adver¬ 
tising,  public  relations,  publishing 
and  research  in  New  York,  com¬ 
pleted  the  monumental  task  of 
picking  the  winners  in  Editor 
&  Publisher’s  36th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Awards  Com.- 
petition. 

The  judging  took  three  days  to 
complete,  starting  with  a  field  of 
about  600  entries  submitted  by  190 
different  newspapers  and  newsjja- 
per  organizations  from  the  U.S., 
Canada,  Denmark  and  Australia. 
The  selection  was  made  at  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  where 
the  industry’s  best  promotion 
finally  yielded  a  group  of  21  First 
Prize  winners,  plus  38  entries 
nominated  for  Certificates  of 
Merit. 

Judging  was  held  in  New  York 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years, 
following  a  period  when  the  selec¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  cities 
where  annual  conferences  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association  were  held.  Since 
the  last  New  York  judging,  the 
selection  has  been  made  in  Van¬ 
couver,  Chicago,  Rochester,  St. 
Louis,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta, 
Minneapolis,  Houston  and  Mon¬ 
treal. 

All  of  the  award  winners,  plus 
many  other  entries  from  the  com¬ 
petition  which  was  open  to  news¬ 
paper  promotion  efforts  comi)leted 
in  1970,  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
41st  annual  INPA  Conference  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  Boston, 
May  16-19. 

Awards  are  presenterd  in  11 
classifications  in  the  competition 
which  E&P  has  sponsored  since 
1932,  with  First  Prize  plaques 
and  Certificates  of  Merit  awarded 
for:  trade  paper  advertising  pro¬ 
motion;  advertising  direct  mail 
promotion ;  advertising  presenta¬ 
tions  ;  audio-visual  presentations, 
retail  advertising  promotion,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  circulation 
carrier  promotion,  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  community  service,  re¬ 
search,  and  corporate  promotion. 

The  corporate  promotion  clas¬ 
sification  is  a  new  division  of  the 
contest  added  this  year,  with  27 
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newspaper  organizations  submit¬ 
ting  entries.  Separate  categories 
in  each  classification  are  included 
for  news]iapers  with  circulations 
over  100,000  and  for  newspapers 
under  100,000. 

Ten  newspapers  won  more  than 
one  award,  with  the  Neiv  York 
News  and  Washington  Post  each 
taking  three  awards.  Two  awards 
were  won  by  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
New  York  Times,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Toronto  Daily  Star,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Austin  Anierican-Statesman,  and 
the  Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay 
Daily  Breeze. 

Judging  was  based  on  creativity 
uniqueness  of  the  promotion  idea, 
originality,  execution  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  idea,  and  results. 
Judges  used  a  point  system  giving 
credit  for  idea,  copy,  design, 
graphics,  plus  other  factors. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at 
an  Awards  Luncheon,  May  18,  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  in  Boston  dur¬ 
ing  the  INPA  Conference,  with 
Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher  and 


editor  of  E&P,  and  George  Wilt, 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  making  the  pre¬ 
sentations. 

Reproductions  of  most  of  the 
First  Prize  winners  are  shown  in 
this  issue. 

Winner  in  the  audio-visual  pre¬ 
sentations  classification  was  a  mo¬ 
tion  picture  for  the  Long  Island 
(N.Y.)  Press,  “Sick  Transit  Gloria 
Monday,”  produced  and  submitted 
by  Newhouse  Newspapers.  The 
film  was  picked  by  the  judges  be¬ 
cause  of  its  use  of  humor  and  light 
script  approach  to  a  comparison 
of  new'sstand  sale  versus  home 
delivery.  Certificates  of  Merit  in 
the  classification  went  to  the  Long 
Beach  Independent  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  for  a  market  film  using  a 
local  name  announcer  as  narrator, 
and  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  & 
Tribune  for  a  multi-media  market 
presentation.  No  audio-visual  pre¬ 
sentation  awards  were  made  in 
the  under  100,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


Best  classified 
ad  promotion 


A  series  of  dramatic  full 
page  ads,  using  spot  color 
and  the  headline  "Star 
Want  Ads  work!"  earned 
a  first  prize  in  Classified 
advertising  promotion  for 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 


mmsmmm 
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Judges  pick  1970’s  best  promotion  and  p.r. 


The  Many  TooIm  o/  Spring  Are  at  Hand‘ 


Si^elEccentFic 


RETAIL  WINNER — An  unusual  campaign  of  full-color  in-paper  ads 
won  a  Firsf  Prize  for  retail  advertising  promotion  in  the  under 
100,000  circulation  category  for  the  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS — selecting  the  winners  in  the  Public  Relations/ 
Community  Service  classification  are:  Dr.  Robert  O.  Carlson,  presi¬ 
dent,  Public  Relations  Society  of  America;  John  H.  O'Connell,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  Hill  &  Knowiton;  and  John  Fuhrmann,  public 
relations  manager.  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


...the  Gateway  to  the 
EAST  is  over  HERE^ 


on  Your  side 

m€TRn-€RST 

uauRnaL 


to  *>4  cocvmMvAir*. 
counttt*  «nd 

yovtnswwBtat  drgamiMkmi 
^  Mrlsere  Utr  JounusI  gtvt** 

the  mmt  cfMnpipte 
of  the  evenU  of  4S 
Ki^  Khoob. 


JUDGES  CONFER — Steve  Roth,  Doremus  Advertising,  examines  a 
runner-up  entry  with  Steve  Lovas  and  Cy  Favor,  general  manager 
of  ICMA.  The  entry  held  by  Favor  won  a  certificate  of  Merit  for 
the  Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum,  Pa. 
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CORPORATE  WINNER — Campaign  promoting  its  own  side  of  the 
Mississippi  won  First  Prize  for  corporate  promotion  for  newspapers 
under- 1 00,000  circulation  for  the  Metro-East  Journal,  East  St. 
Louis,  III. 
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BEST  P.R. — Air  pollution  oriented  campaign,  "The  Quality  of  Life", 
won  First  Prize  for  the  New  York  News  in  the  public  relations/com- 
munity  service  classification  of  E&P's  36th  annual  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Awards  Competition 


DIVERSIFIED  IN-PAPER  ADS  took  top  honors  in  the  Classified  Pro¬ 
motion  category  for  newspapers  under  100,000  circulation,  for  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 


RESEARCH  EXPERTS — Bill  Simmons,  W.  R.  Simmons  &  Associates; 
Ingrid  Kildegaard,  American  Research  Foundation,  and  Jim  Burke, 
research  director  of  New  Yorker  magazine,  shown  judging  research 
entries  in  the  36th  annual  E&P  promotion  awards  competition. 


LIQUOR  PRESENTATION  submitted  by  the  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram  won  First  Prize  for  advertising  presentations  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  division. 


YouU  call  us 
small  town  newspapers 
except  for  one  thii^ 


'149  million  revenue. 


Gannett 


CORPORATE  PROMOTION— Ad 
campaign  promoting  the  entire 
newspaper  industry,  as  well  as  the 
sponsoring  Gannett  Newspapers, 
won  First  Prize  in  the  new  Corpo¬ 
rate  Promotion  classification,  in 
the  over- 1 00,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory.  The  ads  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  E&P. 


TIRED  OF 
SWIMMING 
UPSTREAM  IN  L.A.? 


SOUTH  SAY 

DAILY  BREEZE 


TRADE  PAPER  AD  WINNER— 
Campaign  of  two-color  ads  for 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif.,  won  First  Prize  in 
the  trade  paper  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  classification  for  newspap¬ 
ers  with  circulations  under  100,000. 
The  Daily  Breeze  also  won  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit  for  Corporate 
Promotion. 
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Surprise 
Charlie  ^y. 


Call  and  tell  him 

hes  won  a  $500  party  from  the 
Tacoma  NewsTribune. 


STARTING  MONDAY,  MARCH  30 


CORPORATE  JUDGES — Reviewing  entries  in  the  corporate  promo¬ 
tion  classification  are  Francis  X.  Timmons,  Elliott,  Goodman  & 
Russell;  Tony  La  Rotunda,  Parade  Magazine;  and  James  W.  Sasser, 
Underwood,  Jordan  Associates. 


LOOK  FOR 
THIS  EMBLEM 
IT  MEANS: 


will  b«  blooming  o  litrlo  oerly  this  yoor.  Yov  N 
sg  tbtm  throughout  tho  pogos  of  TKo  iovmel 


,  o  timo  to  buy— ond  »«vt— this  is  tho 

,  opplianctf,  todotrioi,  bovorogot, 
u'U  find  ipociot  voluot  whoro  yog  too 

'ortising  of  porhopoting  storoi  M  tho 
irrrtol  and  Sontinol.  Yov'N  find  guokty 
tciolly  prieod  for  this  oxitirtg  ovonti 
Moi— and  you’ll  to*o  dolleril 


•  Special  Selections! 

•  Special  Buys! 

•  Special  Savings! 


RETAIL  WINNER — Sprng  Sales  Fest  campaign  won  First  Prize  for 
retail  advertising  promotion  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the  over- 
100,000  circulation  division. 


WINNER-PICKERS — Judging  tho  trade  paper  advertising  and  direct 
mail  promotion  classifications  are  William  Hogan,  art  director, 
Doremus  Advertising,  Peter  Hochstein,  copy  group  head,  Ogiivy  & 
Mather;  and  Charles  Mill,  president,  American  Business  Press. 


ofaliiCNiw^ 


A  NEWSPAPER  AO 

ghes  you 

TIME  a«d  SPACE 
toSELL 

predwt 


IMXBOAROS 

WohlY 

idgOilNDER 


AUTOMOTIVE  PRESENTATION — These  four  pages  are  part  of  the 
presentation  the  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette  used  to  sell  automotive 
advertising.  The  colorful  flip-charts  were  also  converted  to  slides. 
The  entry  won  first  prize  for  advertising  presentation  for  tho  Re¬ 
public  &  Gazette. 


TRADE  PAPER  WINNER — Campaign  addressing  agency  media  men 
by  name  won  first  prize  in  the  over-100,000  circulation  group  in  the 
trade  paper  advertising  promotion  category  for  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
News  Tribune. 
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rh«*  lun^sprMiil  used  lor  todays  paper 
eosls  lU  eenls  jMT  eopy. 

^ou  gel  I  lie  words  for  nothing. 


THEY  OUGHT  TO  KNOW — Picking  the  winners  in  the  Advertising 
Presentations  classification  are  judges  Robert  Stewart,  vicepresident, 
newspaper  services.  Young  &  Rubicam;  and  Jerry  Sprague,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  Advertising.  Both 
are  members  of  the  AAAA  newspaper  committee. 


CIRCULATION  WINNER — ^This  ad  from  a  program  submitted  by  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  American-Statesman  won  first  priie  in  the  under- 
100,000  circulation  group  for  circulation  promotion.  The  American 
Statesman  also  won  top  honors  in  the  circulation  carrier  promotion 
classification. 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION — Picking  the  winners  in  the  circula¬ 
tion/editorial  promotion  category  are  judges  Jim  O'Bryan,  National 
Review;  Martin  Specktor,  Clinton  E.  Frank  Advertising  Agency;  and 
Arnold  Katinsky,  radio  promotion  manager,  MetroMedia,  Inc. 


BEST  DIRECT  MAIL  — Campaign 
of  mailing  pieces  from  the  New 
York  Times  won  First  Prize  for 
direct  mail  advertising  promotion 
in  the  over  100,000  circulation 
group.  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Newspa¬ 
pers  won  in  this  classification  for 
newspapers  under- 1 00,000. 


CIRCULATION  —  An  all-media 
campaign  including  newspaper  ads 
like  the  one  above,  plus  posters, 
radio  and  television,  won  First 
Prize  in  circulation  promotion  for 
the  New  York  Times. 


FILM  CRITICS — Shown  judging  the  audio-visual  presentations  clas¬ 
sification  are  Thurman  Pierce,  J.  Walter  Thompson  print  media 
director;  Martin  Pedersen,  president,  Pedersen  Design;  and  Ken 
Saco,  president,  Ken  Saco  Associates. 
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The  Nations  Best  Pet  Column..* 


•  ••has  attracted  a  growing  list  of  major  newspapers^ 


New  York  Daily  News 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Kansas  City  Star 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Detroit  News 
Nashville  Tennessean 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


Dr.  Frank  Miller's 


Wonderful  World  of  ANIMALS 


DEAR  DR.  MILLER;  Apparently  you 
said  something  about  nylons  being  good 
for  dogs  in  one  of  your  columns,  because 
my  son  has  brought  it  up  several  times 
This  seems  strange  to  me,  but  I  tried  it 
and  sure  enough,  Fritz,  our  German  Shep- 
her  pup,  just  loves  knotted  nylon  stock- 
ings!  I  am  glad  to  have  found  some  use 
for  my  old  stockings  and  thanks  for  the 
tip. 

-  D.K. 

DEAR  D.K.:  Whoa  there!  Snatch  those 
stockings  from  Fritz,  right  now !  He’s 
working  on  the  wrong  type  of  nylon!  The 
type  I  had  reference  to  is  specially  pro¬ 
cessed  and  compressed  into  toy  bones 
providing  a  safe  substitute  for  genuine 
bones  and  their  attendant  hazards.  Nylon 
stockings  —  knotty  or  otherwise  —  howev¬ 
er  appealing  they  may  be  to  Fritz,  are 
dangerous  because,  if  swallowed,  they  are 
capable  of  causing  catastrophic  intestinal 
obstruction. 

★  ★  ★ 

DEAR  DR.  MILLER:  Mother  made  me 
promise  not  to  breed  my  pet  hamster 
before  Christmas.  Hamie  is  two  months 
old  now  and  I  wonder  how  soon  I  have  to 
begin  to  watch  out. 

-  B.G. 

DEAR  B.G.:  Hamsters  mature  at  2 
months  of  age,  so  yours  has  already 
reached  the  watchful  age.  However,  you 


don’t  have  to  be  especially  alert  —  even 
now  —  as  long  as  Hamie  is  alone. 

★  ★  ★ 

DEAR  DR.  MILLER:  I  have  heard  that 
dragonflies  are  the  fastest  insects  flying. 
Is  this  so,  and  how  fast  can  they  fly? 

-  K.A. 

DEAR  K.A. :  Dragonflies  are  very 
strong  fliers  and  are  among  the  top  speed¬ 
sters  of  the  fixed-wing  (non-folding  wing) 
insects.  They  may  cruise  along  at  20  to  25 
miles  an  hour,  but  can  accelerate  to  60 
raph  or  better  if  it  becomes  expedient. 

★  ★  ★ 

DEAR  DR.  MILLER:  Is  there  some 
kind  of  special  food  for  a  talking  para¬ 
keet?  I’m  asking  because  George  had  been 
talking  a  blue  streak,  but  lately  he  started 
to  run  down  and  now  he  has  stopped 
altogether.  He  eats  all  the  regular  para¬ 
keet  food  including  seed  treats  and  condi¬ 
tioning  food.  He  isn’t  molting  or  anything 
like  that.  He’s  just  silent. 

-  E.D. 

DEAR  E.D.:  A  babbling  budgie  should 
do  very  well  on  such  a  diet.  A  chill,  or  a 
hormonal  change,  is  simply  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  long  list  of  possible  causes.  If  he 
acts  healthy,  you  may  simply  want  to 
offer  him  continual  conversational  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  wait  to  see  if  he  will  join  in. 
Otherwise,  a  trip  to  the  doctor  might 
reveal  something  not  apparent  from  here. 


Available  Daily  or  Sunday,  Illustrated. 


54  MINT  ST.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  94103  •  (415)  GArField  1-1111 
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The  color  newspaper  press  for 


the  publisher  who  only  prints  color 

once  in  a  while. 

Color  makes  a  paper  more  attractive,  and  advertising  more 
effective.  Whether  your  circulation  is  3000  weekly  or  30,000 
daily. 

But  not  every  publisher  wants  to  run  color  every  day. 

So  Cottrell  offers  you  three  presses  which  give  you  color 
capability  without  paying  a  premium.  The  V-15A  and  V-25 
single-width  presses,  and  the  845  semi-cylindrical  single-width 
press. 

All  printing  units  are  equally  efficient  for  color  or  black  and 
white.  Horizontal  web  leads  and  vertically  stacked  cylinders 
provide  complete  flexibility  in  color  placement  with  close  regis¬ 
ter  control. 

All  of  these  thoroughly-modern  presses  are  designed  to  be 
compatible  with  future  advances  in  press  automation. 

And  all  are  worth  knowing  all  about. 

Write  The  Cottrell  Company,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 

■  COTTRELL 

A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


Realism  in  classroom 

(rini turned  from  pnge  5^ 


rt'piiiier's  ii|)in’n>ii  <•{  a  siliiatiim.” 
r<iinnient<‘(l  Dennis  Nelson,  “may  result 
in  a  distorted  ])ieture  of  the  aetiial 
storv.  Several  re|torlers  on  a  story  can 
}:i\e  a  better  overview  <d  the  pietiire. 
Kaeli  can  aid  the  others  in  estahlishing 
some  tyi>e  of  realistie  picture."’ 

"Team  effort  for  a  story  can  he  very 
advantafieoiis,"  said  Miss  Hunt,  “for  a 
story  of  such  complexity.  I  feel  a  great 
deal  of  information  from  as  many  sources 
as  ])ossihle  should  he  attained.’ 

hat  it  would  take  a  reporter  work¬ 
ing  hy  himself  months  to  find  out  can  he 
found  out  hy  a  well-organized  team  in 
weeks  if  not  days,”  said  Kiijaatele 
Kweli. 

Other  students  had  reservations. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  insure  a  uniform 
commitment  of  all  the  reporters,”  com¬ 
mented  Burg.  "However,  this  only  re¬ 
quires  working  harder  at  developing 
group  responsibility.  \X  e  all  have  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  writing  and  saying  things 
which  may  mean  that  group  efforts  must 
ileal  with  expository  issues  than  those 


which  require  sophisticated  writing.” 

M  iss  DeBroske  thought  “the  group 
was  too  large  to  he  effective.  Maybe  if 
we  had  divided  the  class  into  groups  of 
four,  with  a  story  for  each  group,  they 
would  work  better  as  a  team.” 

Eleven  members  on  an  editorial  hoard 
are  conceivably  “too  many  cooks,”  Lino 
agreed. 

"In  writing,’"  added  Miss  Barton,  “the 
aiqiroach  was  a  total  failure.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  write  a  cohesive  thoughtful 
article  based  on  many  persons’  notes."’ 

This  experience  suggests  that  stories 
which  can  he  broken  into  separate  en¬ 
tities  are  probably  better  suited  for  class 
group  reporting  projects.  Such  topics  as 
"\X  hy  Corporations  Leave  New  York 
City^"’  and  “Vi  ho  are  the  Students  Illegal¬ 
ly  Suspended  from  School?”  would  en¬ 
able  students  to  work  together  on  a 
joint  project  while  providing  each  with 
the  opportunity  to  research  and  write  a 
story  that  would  stand  on  its  own.  That 
is  the  approach  adopted  for  subsequent 
stories. 

As  for  the  Newark  article,  a  finished 
manuscript  was  eventually  hammered 
out  and,  as  of  this  writing,  is  in  the  mail 
to  an  educational  magazine. 

Vihether  it’s  published  or  not,  the 


student  reporters  came  away  from  New¬ 
ark  with  good  memories  and  anecdotes 
to  tell. 

Dennis  Nelson,  a  white  reporter,  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  entered  a  city  with  a 
majority  black  population  with  “some 
anticipation.”  During  the  course  of  his 
investigations,  he  went  into  a  playland 
center  and  soon  found  himself  “surround¬ 
ed  hy  black  youths  whose  general  attitude 
was  hostile  and  suspicious  and  one  that 
clearly  said  1  didn"t  belong  there. 

“I  explained,”  Nelson  continued,  “why 
I  had  come  to  Newark.  Once  the 
youths  found  I  was  there  in  their  inter¬ 
est,  we  rapped  for  an  hour.  The  story 
was  a  rewarding  experience  from  all 
aspects,  emotionally  and  informationally.” 

As  for  Pamela  Hunt,  she  still  remem¬ 
bers  one  man  she  approached  on  the 
street. 

“Sir,”  she  said,  "I'm  a  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  from  N\U  .  .  .”  He  brushed  her  off 
quickly,  “1  don"t  want  what  you’re  sell¬ 
ing.” 

Undaunted,  she  boarded  a  bus  to  inter¬ 
view  a  captive  audience.  “Amid  a  few 
Stranges  stares,”  she  reported,  “it  proved 
successful.  One  woman  had  so  much  to 
say  she  missed  her  stop.” 


Fewer  restrictions — more  letters 


By  Emmett  K.  Smelser 

W  ant  to  receive  more  letters  from  read¬ 
ers? 

The  fewer  restrictions  on  reader  contri¬ 
butions  the  more  active  a  newspaper’s  let- 
ters-to-the-editor  column  is  likely  to  he. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  let- 
ters-handling  policies  of  Indiana’s  daily 
newspapers. 

Conducted  as  a  graduate  research  pro¬ 
ject  at  Ball  State  University,  Muncie,  Ind., 
the  study  entailed  a  survey  of  specific 
melliods  of  handling  readers’  views. 

The  survey  statistics  indicated  that  those 
papers  which  impose  fewer  restrictions  on 
letters  before  publication  and  those  which 
print  a  greater  percentage  of  letters  re¬ 
ceived  are  likely  to  experience  a  higher 
rate  of  contributions. 

The  letters-to-the-editor  pidicy  study 
was  conducted  via  questionnaires  mailed 
to  editors  of  the  80  daily  newspapers  in 
the  !-tate.  Followup  was  conducted  hy  tele¬ 
phone  interview.  Conclusions  were  based 
on  a  00  per  cent  response  to  the  survey. 

The  basic  criterion  for  judgment  of  the 
effect  of  various  policies  was  the  number 
of  letters  per  thousand  circulation  each 
paper  received  per  month.  Over  all  In¬ 
diana  dailies,  letters  contributions  aver¬ 
aged  .3.07  letters  per  thousand  circulation 
|>er  month  (median  was  2.5),  with  a 
range  from  the  low  of  0.37  to  a  high  of 


(Eiiiniett  K.  Smelser  is  an  editorial/ 
writer-management  trainee  with  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Palladium-Item.  He  received  an 
M.A.  in  journalism  from  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1970.) 
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II. I  letters  per  thousand  circulation  jter 
month. 

In  general,  the  study  showed  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  negative  policies 
apiilied  toward  how  or  whether  a  letter 
is  published  the  lower  is  the  rate  of  let¬ 
ters  received. 

Among  items  considered  for  comparison 
of  policy  effectiveness  were:  restrictions 
on  letters’  length,  grammatical  correct¬ 
ness,  moderation  of  expression  and  broad¬ 
ness  of  topic  appeal. 

Also  considered  for  their  effect  on  the 
rate  of  letter  receipts  were:  papers’  editor¬ 
ial  policy,  per  cent  of  letters  received  that 
are  published,  papers’  size  and  competi¬ 
tive  status  with  other  newspapers  in  the 
area,  and  methods  used  to  specifically  at¬ 
tract  reader  letters. 

Analysis  of  statistics  showed  that  news¬ 
papers  of  the  15,000  to  25,000  circulation 
range  enjoyed  an  edge  in  the  number  of 
letters  received,  although  no  explanation 
for  this  was  apparent.  Statistically,  papers 
in  the  15,000-25,000  bracket  recorded  an 
average  of  4.60  letters  per  thousand  cir¬ 
culation  per  month,  compared  to  3.52  for 
the  under-5,000  group  and  3.40  for  the 
100,000-plus  papers. 

While  most  Indiana  dailies  reported 
printing  75  to  90  per  cent  of  all  letters 
received,  those  printing  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  reported  receiving  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  in  ratio  to  their  circulations. 

Perhaps  surprisingly,  the  survey  showed 
that  newspapers’  restrictions  on  the  length 
of  letters  to  be  printed  apparently  had  no 
bearing  on  the  rate  of  letters. 


Other  restrictions,  however,  evidently  do 
have  negative  effects  on  the  letters  rate. 

The  study  showed  tliat  those  papers  re¬ 
porting  the  greatest  liberality  on  issues 
to  he  discussed  in  the  letters  column  had 
greater  success  in  attracting  reader  con¬ 
tributions.  And  the  same  apparently  is 
true  of  those  papers  that  wield  the  red 
pencil  sparingly  in  editing  letters  for  mod¬ 
eration  and  correctness  of  expression,  i.e., 
papers  letting  readers  have  their  say  with¬ 
out  excessive  editing  appear  more  success¬ 
ful  in  letters  volume. 

Placement  of  letters  in  the  |iaper  also 
seems  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  rate 
of  letters,  since  those  jiapers  locating 
letters  columns  on  the  editorial  page  or 
op-ed  i>age  recorded  heavier  letter  traf¬ 
fic.  than  those  carrying  letters  elsewhere. 

A  majority  of  dailies  in  Indiana  allows 
letters  to  be  published  with  initials  or 
jvseiidonyms,  as  long  as  the  actual  identi¬ 
ty  of  the  writer  is  known  to  the  editors. 
But  newspapers  requiring  puhliculion  of 
full  names  showed  a  measurably  lower 
level  of  letter  receipts.  The  figures  showed 
averages  of  3.45  letters  per  thousand  cir¬ 
culation  without  names  required,  and  1.7 
letters  per  thousand  with  names  required. 

Regarding  editorial  policy,  jiapers  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  survey  reported  most  let¬ 
ters  on  editorial  subjects  were  favorable 
to  the  papers’  stands.  And  statistics 
showed  that  those  papers  with  a  locally- 
focused,  moderate  to  conservative  Repub¬ 
lican  editorial  viewpoint  received  more 
letters  than  those  departing  from  those 
views. 
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Delawai'e’s 

NEWS-JOIMAL  PAPERS 

top  Pennsylvania's 
finest 


capture  Sweepstakes  Award 
n  1971  Keystone  Press  Award  Contest 


This  prestigious  competition  is  open  to  all 
daily,  weekly,  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
Eastern  Region.  In  the  category  for  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  with  circulation  of  49,000 
up  to  more  than  630,000,  Delaware’s  NEWS- 
JOURNAL  PAPERS  swept  the  field! 

The  award-winning  scores: 

5  FIRSTS  out  of  a  possible  15 

3  SECONDS  out  of  a  possible  15 

The  winning  entries  were  cited  for  imagination  and  presentation 
of  sports  and  feature  picture  series;  excellence  of  local  columns, 
sports  writing,  and  government  news  stories;  creative  use  of  typog¬ 
raphy  and  headlines  to  produce  the  most  attractive  and  readable 
Page  One. 


The  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  have  won  the 
coveted  Sweepstakes  Award  in  five  of  the 
last  eight  years! 

And  there's  more  to  this  story  of  excellence 
and  quality! 

In  the  just-announced  National  Press  Pho- 
tographersAssociation“Photographer 
of  the  Year"  awards,  NEWS-JOURNAL 
photographers  snapped  all  3  top 
spots  in  Region  3  (Pa.,  N.J.,  Del., 
Md.,  Va.,  W.Va.,  and  D.C.) 

In  the  recent  Maryland- Delaware- D.C.  Dis¬ 
trict  Press  Association  competition, 
the  NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS  placed 
first  or  second  in  11  of  13  editorial 
categories 

Naturally  we  are  pleased  with  this  recognition, 
but  we  are  far  from  satisfied.  We  consider  the 
Keystone  Awards  a  challenge  to  continue  our 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  and  service  of  the 
NEWS- JOURNAL  PAPERS  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  and  advertisers. 


THE  MORNING  NEWS  and  EVENING  JOURNAL 

Wilmington,  Del.  •  Telephone  302/654-5351  or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


HEADQUARTERS  and  production  plant  for  Westchester  Rockland 
Newspapers  of  the  Gannett  Group  will  be  started  this  sunnmer  on 
site  off  the  Cross  Westchester  Expressway. 


Six  Gannett  papers  will  have 
showplace  of  offset  printing 


Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  a  division  of  Gannett 
Company  Inc.,  will  hav'e  a  $15 
nullion  headquarters  and  pro¬ 
duction  plant  that  will  be  a 
shovv'place  of  offset  printing. 


^Boston  • 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 


Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  1 GAZEHE 


OjiI,  cvtr  I  SO  000  /  Sund,,  o*(r  105.000 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc.  ! 


Thomas  P.  Dolan,  president 
of  the  group,  said  the  building 
will  be  designed  with  data  proc¬ 
essing  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  publishing  operation.  Third- 
generation  computers  will  be 
involved  in  almost  every  phase 
of  producing  six  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  with  an  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  100,000  copies. 

Dolan,  who  was  publisher  of 
the  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Cmirier 
News  in  the  Gannett  Group 
when  that  paper’s  new  offset 
printing  plant  was  put  under 
construction  on  a  site  away 
from  the  core  city,  made  the  of¬ 
ficial  announcement  of  plans  to 
build  the  Westchester  central 
plant  designed  by  Wigton- Ab¬ 
bott  Corp.  of  Plainfield  after 
the  town  of  Harrison  planning 
board  authorized  the  use  of  a 
large  tract  outside  White 
Plains  for  printing  operations. 

The  site  of  the  office  building 
and  printing  plant  is  on  a  47.5- 
acre  tract  on  the  Cross  West¬ 
chester  Expressway  at  the  hub 
of  a  superhighway  network. 
The  property  was  once  owned 
by  the  late  Whitelaw  Reid,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Flanking  the  newspa¬ 
per  buildings  are  stylish  office 
buildings  occupied  by  IBM  and 
other  major  corporations. 

At  the  outset  the  Westchester 
newspapers  will  have  14  Goss 
Metro  offset  units,  capable  of 
printing  up  to  112  pages  at  a 
time,  at  speeds  up  to  60,000 
copies  per  hour.  The  press  room 
is  designed  to  accommodate  36 
press  units. 

Dolan  said  the  newspapers 
will  offer  four-color  availabili¬ 
ties  for  both  editorial  and  ad¬ 


vertising  content  and  plans  for 
creating  a  Sunday  countywide 
edition  are  under  intensive  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  six  papers  to  be  produced 
in  the  headquarters  plant  are 
the  White  Plains  Reporter  Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Port  Chester  Daily 
Item,  the  Maniaroneck  Daily 
Times,  the  Tarrytown  Daily 
Neu's,  the  Ossining  Citizen  Reg¬ 
ister  and  the  Neiv  Rochelle 
Standard  Star. 

The  buildings  now  occupied 
by  these  papers  probably  will 
be  placed  on  the  market  but 
each  paper  will  maintain  a  lo¬ 
cal  sales  and  news  office.  They 
are  located  in  key  commercial 
districts. 

Actually  the  Harrison  facil¬ 
ity,  scheduled  to  be  in  operation 
in  two  years,  is  the  second 
phase  of  the  Westchester 
group’s  modernization  program 
which  was  undertaken  since 
Gannett  bought  the  properties 
in  1964.  The  first  is  the  new' 
offset  plant  of  the  Rockland 
Jonrtial-News  at  Nyack,  across 
the  Hudson  River.  Seven  Goss 
Metro  units  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  there  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  Yonkers  Herald  States¬ 
man  and  the  Mount  Vernon 
Daily  Arg\is  will  remain  in 
their  present  locations  and  w’i’.l 
convert  to  direct-plate  letter- 
press  printing  and  complete 
photocomposition  within  the 
next  two  years,  Dolan  said.  A 
sixth  press  unit  will  be  installed 
in  the  Yonkers  plant  in  De¬ 
cember. 

In  keeping  with  Gannett  pol¬ 
icy,  Dolan  assured,  no  em¬ 
ploye  will  lose  his  job  in  the 
transition  to  offset. 


N.  Y.  News  will  move 
its  Brooklyn  plant 

With  steelwork  rising  for 
Newspoint,  plans  for  Phase  II 
of  the  New  York  News  produc¬ 
tion  center  are  already  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Phase  II  entails  the  movement 
of  all  black-and-white  printing 
facilities  in  Brooklyn  to  News- 
point,  across  the  East  River 
from  the  42nd  Street  main  plant 
of  the  News.  The  newsprint  ter¬ 
minal  and  the  Brooklyn  truck 
garage  also  will  be  moved  to  the 
new  center. 

The  first  building  going  up  on 
the  site  will  house  the  News’ 
rotogravnire  printing  facilities. 
W.  H.  James,  president  of  the 
News,  reported  to  the  staff  re¬ 
cently  that  Phase  I  is  on  sched¬ 
ule  and  costs  are  within  the 
budget. 

The  precise  nature  and  timing 
of  Phase  III  is  much  more  in¬ 
definite,  James  said. 

• 


Reporter  minimum 
at  Dow  Jones  $325 

A  minimum  salary  of  $325  a 
week  for  reporters  with  five 
years’  experience  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  a  new  agreement 
between  Dow  Jones  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Independent  As¬ 
sociation  of  Publishers’  Em¬ 
ployees. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  National  Observer  are 
among  Dow  Jones’  publications. 

The  nationwide  agreement 
also  provides  an  average  12 
percent  increase  above  experi¬ 
ence  scales,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $39  weekly.  Increases  are 
retroactive  to  February  1.  The 
contract  runs  through  next 
January  30.  It  covers  about 
1,000  people.  The  salary  scale 
starts  at  $185  for  reporters 
with  less  than  one  year’s  ex¬ 
perience. 
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XUM 


We're  making  the  scene 


problems  facing 
today's  American 


The  Post  set  out  to  find  out  all  it  could 
about  drug  abuse  in  Palm  Beach  County. 
Four  reporters  spent  four  months  each 
lifting  the  secrecy  from  the  subject. 

They  visited  every  junior  and  senior  high 
school  campus  in  the  county,  as  well  as 
the  college  campuses. 

They  sent  questionnaires  to  all  the  doc¬ 
tors  and  teachers  in  the  county.  They  vis¬ 
ited  places  where  drugs  are  sold  and 
talked  to  addicts  and  former  addicts,  to 
law  enforcement  officials  and  judges,  to 
prison  and  parole  authorities,  to  those  in 
rehabilitation  and  to  the  kids  on  the 
streets. 

This  section  is  the  result  of  their  work. 

More  than  30,000  extra  copies  of  this 
section  were  printed  and  given  to  Palm 
Beach  County  Public  Schools  as  a  public 
service.  Law  enforcement  agencies  also 
have  been  given  supplies  of  this  section 
for  their  use  in  curtailment  of  drug  traffic. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  comments  on  this  section: 


"Your  documentary  on  drug 
abuse  in  Palm  Beach  County 
serves  the  public  interest  in  pro¬ 
viding  more  and  better  informa¬ 
tion  in  readable  form  on  this 
problem." 

—  Horvey  R.  Wellman 

U.S.  Dept,  of  State,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretory 
for  Narcotic  Matters 


"You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
comprehensive  pictures  of  the 
drug  culture  ever  produced  in 
our  State." 

Robert  L.  Shevin 
Attorney  General, 

State  of  Florida 


"The  Post  certainly  has  presented 
a  thorough  and  informative  re¬ 
port  about  the  drug  problem 
faced  by  our  nation  today." 

—  Carl  Albert 

The  Speoker,  U.S.  ffouse 
of  Representatives 


"I  was  in  Palm  Beach  when  your 
section  on  drugs  ran,  and  Mrs. 
ffearst  and  I  were  both  very 
much  impressed  with  it.  It  is 
probably  the  best  newspaper 
section  on  the  subject  I've  seen 
or  expect  to  see." 

—  W.  R.  ffearst,  Jr. 
Editor-in-Chief,  ffearst 
Newspapers,  New  York 


Should  you  desire  a  copy  ,  write  Promotion  Department 


The  Palm  Beach  POST  p 

Cox  Enterprises  bouqht  The  Palm  Beach  Post  in  July.  1969.  Since  that 


Cox  Enterprises  bought  The  Palm  Beach  Post  in  July,  1969.  Since  that 
time.  Post  staffers  have  won  33  state,  regional  and  notional  writing 
and  photography  awards.  Listed  below  are  a  few  of  those  awards: 


Pyle  Kennedy  Pulitzer 


•  (nut  Pylt  Award 

•  lobtrl  f.  Kcnnady  Aword 

1970 

•  Foul  lobenkin  Msmoriol  Award 

•  Flcrida  Scbaol  tall  for  Editoriols 


•  Puliliar  Priia  for  footuro  Photogrophy 

•  Amoricon  Assodotion  for  tho  Advoncomonl  of 
Scionco  Wostinghouso  Scionco  Writing  Aword 

•  Edward  J.  Mecmon  Aword  —  Fourth  Ploce 

•  Notionol  Wildlifo  Foderotion  (onnio  Aword 

•  Notionol  Pross  Photogrophcr  Assoriotion,  First  Plore 
Color,  Generol  Nows 


•  NPPA  Southoostorn  legionol  Photo  Contest:  Post 
photogrophors  won  fivo  out  of  the  top  ton 

1971 

•  Florido  School  loll  for  Editoriols 

•  Environmentol  Monthly  Aword  on  Consorvotion 

•  Southorn  Photogrophoc  of  tho  Yoor 

•  Notionol  Hcodlinor  Aword  for  Photo  Journolism 


A  COX  NEWSPAPER  Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  offices  in  all  major  cities. 


Big  savings  in 
engraver^  plates! 


Presensitized  and  regular  Micro-Metal  are 
now  available  in  .040  gauge.  The  thinner  material 
means  a  substantial  cost  reduction  for  you. 

A  17x23  sheet  of  Presensitized  Micro-Metal  40 
lists  550  less  than  the  1 6  gauge.  The  23  x  32  is 
$1 .10  less.  Regular  Micro-Metal  40,  in  the  same 
sizes,  saves  you  600  and  $1 .1 0.  List  prices  on  all 
other  sizes  are  proportionately  lower.  Volume 
discounts  still  apply  to  cut  your  costs  even  more. 

Micro-Metal  40  reduces  processing  costs, 
too.  It  only  requires  an  etching  depth  of  ,030 
—this  means  less  time  in  the  bath,  more  plates 
per  bath  and  lower  chemical  costs.  The  use  of 


thicker  base  in  the  composing  room  is  quickly 
paid  for  by  the  cost  savings  using  Micro-Metal  40. 

This  money  saving  breakthrough  is  a  result 
of  the  advanced  casting,  rolling  and  fabricating 
techniques  developed  at  our  new,  modern 
plant  in  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  It  is  the  first 
innovation  in  a  series  planned  to  help  you 
get  greater  production  at  lower  costs. 

There  is  more  to  come. 


BALL  MEHAL  &  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION  OF  CORPORATION 

GREENEVILLE,  TENN.  3774:3 


Two  sides  to  story 
of  self-criticism 


Big  city  newspapers  have 
their  bureaus  of  accuracy  and 
their  ombudsmen  but  what  can 
small- tow’n  papers  do  to  encour¬ 
age  self-criticism? 

The  E veiling  News  of  South- 
bridge,  Massachusetts — a  5,700 
circulation  daily — recently  came 
up  wnth  one  answ'er:  a  16-page 
supplement  of  self-criticism  and 
analysis  entitled,  “A  newspaper 
looks  at  itself  and  the  press.” 

Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  News,  describes 
the  issue  as  “both  a  success  and 
a  failure.”  He  explains  that  is¬ 
sue’s  success,  “Our  readers  say 
they  now  better  understand  the 
paper.  Our  staff  is  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  changes  we  need  to 
make.” 

The  special  issue  was  filled 
with  (detailed)  criticism.  Prof. 
Edmund  C.  Arnold,  newspaper 
design  expert,  provided  a  criti¬ 
que  which  began,  “The  typog¬ 
raphy  isn’t  spectacular  ...” 
Another  article  on  design,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  editor  of  a  weekly 
that  has  twice  won  the  Arnold 
Award  for  typography,  attacked 
the  News’  use  of  page  one  ads, 
“Brief”  news  items,  and  photos 
with  subjects  w'hose  lower  lips 
hang  limp. 

In  a  two-page  spread,  six  for¬ 
mer  editors  of  the  News  con¬ 
tributed  articles  filled  with 
reminiscences  and  criticism.  One 
alumnus  wrote,  “I  would  hope 
that  the  .  .  .  staff  strive  to  ma¬ 
ture  somewhat  in  its  approach  to 
the  news,  and  shy  from  over¬ 
reacting,  and  be  more  attentive 
of  some  of  the  headlines.” 

Another  page  was  devoted  to 
reactions  of  participants  to  the 
News’  coverage  of  a  major  local 
story,  the  recommendations  of 
the  Southbridge  School  Building 
Committee.  There  was  no  con¬ 
sensus  among  the  participants. 
One  selectman  said,  “The  cov¬ 
erage  .  .  .  was  fair.”  Another 
said,  “Editorials  were  slanted 
and  biased.” 

The  supplement  was  a  failui  e, 
according  to  Ghiglione,  in  that, 
“The  issue  was  a  financial  flop. 
We  didn’t  expect  to  make  any 
money  but  we  also  didn’t  expect 
to  lose  $2,500.  Commissions, 
overtime  and  other  expenses 
added  up.  And  only  one  of  our 
suppliers  was  willing  to  adver¬ 
tise.” 

The  News  staff  began  w'ork- 
ing  on  the  issue  2Vi  months  in 
advance  of  the  publication  date. 
Letters  were  written  to  poten¬ 
tial  contributors.  Ghiglione  re¬ 
calls,  “Only  five  people  turned 


us  down — most  seemed  fasci¬ 
nated  with  the  idea  of  a  paper 
criticizing  itself.” 

He  adds,  “We  wanted  the  is¬ 
sue  to  deal  in  equal  proportions 
with  the  national  press  and  the 
News.”  On  the  national  press, 
the  supplement  carried  inter¬ 
views  with  Art  Buchwald  and 
Russell  Baker  describing  the 
state  of  newspaper  humor,  an 
analysis  of  A.  J.  Liebling’s  press 
criticism,  an  interview  with  Ben 
Bagdikian  on  what  makes  a 
small  paper  great,  and  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Pulitzer-Prize-win- 
ner  Pat  Oliphant  about  editorial 
cartooning. 

Ghiglione  says,  “Much  of  the 
issue  was  devoted  to  explaining 
what  newspapers  are  all  about. 
Probably  this  was  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  self-criticism.” 
Two  articles  described  the  dif¬ 
ferent  life  styles  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  a  445,000  daily,  and  the 
Neighborhood  News,  a  5,000 
monthly  in  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

“Newspapers,”  an  unpublished 
speech  by  novelist  Sherwood  An¬ 
derson,  dating  from  Anderson’s 
years  as  publisher  of  tv’o  Vir¬ 
ginia  weeklies,  was  also  fea¬ 
tured. 

“The  local  stories  were  the 
biggest  hits  with  our  readers,” 
Ghiglione  claims.  In  mid-March 
the  News  conducted  a  reader 
survey;  the  results  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  were  highlighted  in  the  sup¬ 
plement,  along  with  quotations 
from  the  readers’  responses. 

One  reader  described  the  pa¬ 
per  as  “leftist,  bigoted.  If  I  were 
editor  I  would  try  to  get  the 
writers  to  be  less  pseudo-intel¬ 
lectual  snobs.”  Another  reader 
wrote,  “I  would  try  to  give  all 
local  news  and  sports.  You  have 
plenty  of  news  if  you  go  out  and 
look  for  it.  Stop  using  release 
junk  ...” 

The  reader  survey  indicated 
that  the  items  read  regularly  by 
the  most  people  were  letters  to 
the  editor  (89%),  the  paper’s 
local  editorials  (83%),  Dear 
Abby  (75%),  and  a  local  fea¬ 
ture,  Citizen  of  The  Week 
(67%). 

Ghiglione  says,  “The  survey 
results  were  interesting  even 
when  they  were  depressing.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  would  take  a  100- 
page  daily  paper  to  include  all 
the  features  and  other  materials 
suggested  by  our  readers.”  Nor¬ 
mally  the  News  runs  between 
six  and  12  pages  daily. 

What,  in  retrospect,  would  the 
News  have  done  differently  with 


LEO  LA  FORTUNE,  production 
manager,  examines  a  copy  of  the 
special  supplement  in  the  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News  de¬ 
voted  to  criticism  of  itself. 


its  supplement  of  self-criticism 
and  analysis?  Ghiglione  con¬ 
cludes,  “This  w'as  a  six-month 
project;  we  allowed  only  2Vi 
months  for  it.  Our  production 
department  did  a  stunning  job 
but  there  was  too  much  pressure 
on  them  all  at  once. 

“Second,  we  should  have 
sought  local  advertising.  We 
somehow  felt  it  was  inappro¬ 
priate  for  an  introspective  news- 
paper-looks-at-itself  supplement, 
but  at  least  one  advertiser  com¬ 
plained  that  we  hadn’t  given 
him  the  chance  to  be  part  of  a 
good  thing. 

“Third,  we  should  have  made 
the  supplement  all  local.  We 
tried  to  balance  the  supplement 
by  including  stories  about  the 
national  press.  No  doubt  some 
people  liked  the  supplement  the 
way  it  was.  Art  Buchwald  wrote 
us,  ‘Print  the  issue  in  book 
form  and  send  it  out  to  journal¬ 
ism  schools  and  editors  through¬ 
out  the  country  .  .  .  Nobody  has 
really  done  a  job  like  this.’  But 
we  probably  would  have  per¬ 
suaded  our  subscribers  to  read 
more  of  the  supplement  if  all 
the  articles  had  been  local. 

“We’d  like  to  try  this  sort  of 
thing  again.  The  issue  was  only 
a  beginning.  But,  frankly,  right 
now  we  need  to  rest  up  from  our 
first  attempt.” 

• 

Media  director  named 

Kenneth  W.  Cook  has  been 
promoted  to  corporate  media 
director  with  Cargill,  Wilson 
and  Acree  Advertising.  Cook, 
who  has  been  media  director 
of  the  advertising  agency’s 
Charlotte  office  since  January, 
1969,  will  now  be  responsible 
for  directing  media  planning 
for  the  agency’s  four  offices. 
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Tracy  wins  prizes 
for  series  on  SST 

Charles  Tracy,  aviation 
writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press, 
has  won  the  two  top  awards 
annually  presented  by  the  Avi¬ 
ation-Space  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  singled  out  for 
“outstanding  excellence  in  avi¬ 
ation  writing”  for  his  series, 
“For  the  SST,”  published  in 
the  Press  last  year. 

He  received  the  James  J. 
Strebig  Memorial  Award 
($500)  of  the  Fairchild  Hiller 
Corp.  and  the  writing  prize 
($100)  in  the  category  for 
newspapers  with  more  than 
200,000  circulation. 

Tracy,  writing  about  the  SST 
for  the  last  10  years,  remains 
a  champion  of  the  supersonic 
plane  despite  the  fact  that 
plans  for  its  production  have 
been  grounded  by  Congress. 

He  is  in  his  32nd  year  as 
Press  aviation  editor  and  writer 
w’ith  two  leaves  for  active  duty 
in  the  Air  Force  where  he  ac¬ 
quired  an  air  transport  pilot 
rating,  4,000  hours  and  senior 
pilot  wing;s. 

Other  winners  of  awards  in 
newspaper  categories  were: 

Jim  Maloney,  Houston  Post 
aerospace  writer;  Jon  R.  Don¬ 
nelly,  aviation  editor,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader;  Everett 
Hosking,  Sunday  editor.  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram. 

• 

Nixon  photographers’ 
exhibit  in  New  York 

On  display  at  the  Kodak 
Gallery  and  Photo  Information 
Center,  1133  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  is  a  pho¬ 
tographic  documentary  on  the 
first  two  years  of  President 
Nixon’s  term  in  the  White 
House. 

Titled  “The  First  Two  Years: 
A  Photographic  Impression  of 
the  Presidency,”  the  show  is 
made  up  of  photos  taken  by 
members  of  the  White  House 
Photo  Office.  The  50-picture  ex¬ 
hibit  will  remain  at  the  Gallery 
through  May  25. 

All  of  the  photographs  were 
taken  by  White  House  staff  pho¬ 
tographers  Ollie  Atkins,  Robert 
Knudsen,  Jack  Kightlinger, 
Karl  Schumacher  and  Byron 
Schumaker. 

Atkins’  career  in  photojour¬ 
nalism  began  after  he  received 
a  B.A.  degree  in  journalism 
from  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  He  became  a  photog¬ 
rapher  on  the  Birmingham  Post, 
then  the  Washington  Daily 
News  and  finally  in  1940  he 
began  a  28-year  career  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
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HarryS  loaded  again... 
I  say  let’s  fire  him” 


Except  when  he's  drinking.  And  Harry  seems  to 
be  drinking  most  of  the  time. 


Because  of  alcohol  Harry  missed  11  days  from 
work  last  month.  What  do  you  do  with  an  em¬ 
ployee  like  Harry?  Fire  him? 


It's  working,  too.  In  the  five  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram's  life,  over  60%  of  the  enrollees  have 
made  dramatic  progress  toward  recovery.  Some 
cases  are,  of  course,  hopeless.  Such  people 
simply  cannot  hold  a  job. 


We  hope  we  are  seeing  the  dawn  of  a  day  when 
every  business  and  every  citizen  views  the  alco- 
You  may  have  seen  this  advertisement  when  it  appeared  several  months  ago  jg.  ^ut  not  sickening. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  alcoholism,  we  are  repeating  the  advertisement 
for  those  who  missed  it. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


Typically,  the  alcoholic  is  talented  and  in¬ 
telligent.  To  discard  him,  then,  is  indefensible. 
^  To  try  to  salvage  him  is  the  only  answer,  on 
both  economic  and  humanitarian  grounds. 


Harry  is  a  great  guy,  really.  Everybody  says  so. 
Darned  good  welder,  too. 


Here  at  Bethlehem  we  have  a  better  solution. 
Better  for  Harry,  better  for  us.  We've  developed 
a  corporation-wide  alcoholism  program  built  on 
rehabilitation.  Each  employee  with  a  drinking 
problem  is  urged  to  seek  help  through  this  plan. 


The  alcoholic  is  a  person  with  a  serious  illness; 
indeed,  alcoholism  is  the  nation's  #1  neglected 
health  problem.  Yet  there's  a  better  than  even 
chance  that  the  problem  drinker  can  be  saved 
from  his  affliction. 


The  Goss  Press  Control  System. 
It  takes  your  best  nriah’s  judgrnent 
and  puts  it  on  paper. 

Faster.  Cheaper 


Goss  introduces  the  first  computerized 
Press  Control  System  (PCS®). 

It  puts  cutoff  register  and  ink  flow 
corrections  at  the  fingertips  of  one  man. 

It  presets  ink  automatically  during 
makeready  operations. 

It  allows  faster  start-ups. 

It  saves  time. 

It  saves  ink. 

It  saves  paper. 

And  it’s  the  end  of  the  expensive 
pressroom  principle  that  says,  “Two 
heads  are  better  than  one.”  Because 
it  lets  your  best  man’s  judgment,  and  his 


judgment  alone,  govern  each  and  every 
page  of  your  newspaper.  From  one 
location.  At  the  press  of  a  button. 

This  space  age  technology  is  now 
available  with  our  Headliner  Mark  V 
or  Metro-Offset  presses. 

You  can  see  it  at  work  at  the  Goss 
exhibition  of  the  ANPA  meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  June  6-10. 

If  you  want  to  see  it  sooner,  call  your 
Goss  representative.  Or  write  to  Goss — 
MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

P.O.  Box  50360, 

Chicago,  III.  60650. 


news-people 


JAMES  W,  (RUSTY)  SWAN,  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  D.)  Journal  since  August, 
1968,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher,  according  to  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Rapid  City  Journal  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
Company,  owner  of  the  Rapid 
City  newspaper.  James  Swan  was 
assistant  business  manager  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Rapid  City. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Sixty,  71-year-old  golf 
and  bowling  \vTiter  for  the  Mil- 
ivaukee  Jmimal  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  will  receive  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club’s  Knight 
Oi  the  Golden  Quill  award. 

*  *  * 

Elizabeth  (Dolly)  Rhee, 
confidential  secretary  to  Scott 
Newhall,  former  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  editor,  has  joined 
Newhall  at  San  Francisco  Mag¬ 
azine. 


New  appoiiitments 
on  Paiiax  newspapers 

Staff  promotions  and  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  maiie  at  two 
central  Michigan  daily  news¬ 
papers  published  by  Panax 
Corporation  of  East  Lansing. 

Dennis  O.  Marsh  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  general 
manager  at  the  Daily  Times- 
\ews  in  Mt.  Pleasant.  Marsh, 
;i;{,  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  Times-News  and  the 
Daily  Record-Leader  in  Alma 
since  November  of  1969. 

Other  changes  are:  Earl 
Stollsteimer,  Mt.  Pleasant  and 
Alma  circulation  manager  to 
circulation  director  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Division;  Randy  Williams, 
Alma  sports  editor  to  photo  and 
general  assignment  reporter 
in  Alma;  Guy  Weller,  Alma 
county  editor  to  St.  Louis 
(Mich.)  bureau  chief;  Hal  Lef- 
fingwell,  Alma  photo  to  Mt. 
Pleasant  photo;  Rick  Gambino, 
Alma  and  Mt.  Pleasant  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  to  Alma  classi¬ 
fied  advertising. 

Two  Central  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity  students  who  have  been 
working  on  a  part-time  basis 
will  assume  full-time  staff  as¬ 
signments.  John  Turner  be¬ 
comes  the  new  sports  editor  in 
Alma.  Wayne  Steiner  moves 
into  the  circulation  manager’s 
position  in  Mt.  Pleasant. 

*  * 

Francis  X.  McCloskey,  a 
former  Indianapolis  Star  re¬ 
porter  who  is  an  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  law  student,  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  for 
mayor  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  in 
the  recent  primary'. 


WILLIAM  A.  OTT,  editor  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  since 
1958,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  to  Sam  McKeel,  general 
manager  of  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal.  Both  papers  are 
In  the  Knight  group. 


DON  E.  CARTER  is  returning  to 
his  home  state,  Georgia,  in  June 
to  be  executive  editor  of  the 
Macon  Telegraph  and  Macon 
News.  As  a  high  school  pupil  in 
Plains,  Ga.,  Carter  decided  to  be¬ 
come  a  joum.^list  after  hearing  a 
speech  by  W.  T.  Anderson,  then 
editor  of  the  Macon  Telegraph. 
Carter  has  worked  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  the  Baxley  (Ga.)  News- 
Banner,  the  National  Observer 
and  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 


UPI  appoints  Quinn 
a  regional  editor 

Three  management  appoint¬ 
ments  weie  announced  in  Chi¬ 
cago  by  H.  C.  Thornton,  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  manager  of 
United  Press  International. 

James  R.  Quinn  was  named 
to  the  new  post  of  regional  edi¬ 
tor — Iowa,  Nebraska,  the  Da¬ 
kotas.  He  will  continue  to  make 
his  headquarters  in  Omaha. 

Rudolph  G.  Faircloth  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Quinn  as  re¬ 
gional  executive  and  will  base 
his  operations  in  Des  Moines. 
Faircloth  had  been  newspic- 
tures  bureau  manager  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Philip  K.  Elliott,  who  had 
been  newspictures  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
named  Chicago  newspictures 
bureau  manager  succeeding 
Faircloth. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Ronald  Graveline  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Call. 

♦  *  * 

Gregory  Hayes,  graduate  of 
Princeton  University  and  a 
former  city  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Times-Herald 
and  newspapers  in  Florida  — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  (Pa.)  Daily  .American. 

*  *  * 

Dextiji  S.  Burnham,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Rockville 
(Conn.)  Joumuil-Inquirer — now 
general  manager  and  managing 
editor  of  the  Enfield  (Conn.) 
Press,  a  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Cowan,  New  Or¬ 

leans  States-Item  editor  —  new 
president  of  the  Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi  Associated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Harvey  Ingham,  formerly 
with  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
— appointed  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  San  Jose  Cable  TV 

Service. 


Paul  S.  Simon,  formerly 
vicepresident  and  treasurer  of 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Cor¬ 
poration,  has  been  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the 
corporation  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  Morris  Communi¬ 
cations,  the  holding  company 
that  owns  Southeastern  News¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  T.  Hatcher,  former 
associate  White  House  press 

secretary  during  the  Kennedy 

Administration  and  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc. 
since  1967,  has  been  named  a 
senior  .  vicepresident  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  public  relations 
agency’s  Task  Force  on  Urban 
Affairs. 

*  *  * 

Robert  P.  Huddilston,  bud¬ 
get  director,  has  been  appointed 
controller  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 


Robert  E.  Gangware,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman  —  elected 
president  of  the  Salem  YMCA. 
#  *  % 

Joe  Blaha — from  advertising 
director  of  the  Ukiah  (Calif.) 
Daily  Journal  to  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  (Ore.)  Itemizer-Ob- 
server. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Eastwood,  University  of 
Oregon  journalism  graduate  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Grants 
Pass  (Ore.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Don  C.  Matchan,  editor  of 
the  Alameda  (CaliL)  Times- 
Star  for  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years,  resigned  to  be  West 
Coast  editor  of  Prevention  mag¬ 
azine.  Everett  Johannes  — 
from  city  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Times-Star. 
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in  the  news 


Ogden  Spilman  Ungaro 

Mike  Ogden  becomes  editor 
in  changes  at  Providence 


John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Michael  J.  Ogden 
as  editor,  Charles  H.  Spilman 
as  executive  editor  and  Joseph 
M.  Ungaro  as  director  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  development. 

Ogden  has  been  executive  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  past  11  years.  A 
graduate  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  he 
has  been  with  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  since  1935, 
wnth  time  out  for  four  years  of 
World  War  II  with  the  Army 
Air  Force.  He  was  formerly  a 
reporter  in  New  York  City.  He 
was  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  1958  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  in  1968. 

Spilman  joined  the  Journal  in 
1934  as  a  reporter.  During 
World  War  II  he  was  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Pacific  for  the 
Journal-Bulletin.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  in  1950,  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal  in 
1954. 

Ungaro  graduated  from  Prov¬ 
idence  College  in  1952  and  from 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  in  1953. 
He  became  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin  in  October 
1967  after  serving  as  reporter, 
copy  editor,  chief  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  copy  desk,  state  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Watkins  also  announced  the 
following  changes:  James  K. 
Sunshine,  associate  managing 
editor  to  be  associate  editor; 
Donald  B.  Smith,  copy  editor  to 
be  acting  managing  editor  of  the 
Journal;  Lawrence  N.  Howard, 
state  editor  to  be  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor,  state  news;  Mich- 
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ael  Madden,  assistant  state  news 
editor,  to  be  state  news  editor; 
Ted  Holmberg,  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor,  to  be  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  Sunday  and  features. 
James  J.  Doyle  will  continue  as 
chief  editorial  writer. 

*  ♦  * 

Andrew  C.  Harteveld,  for¬ 
merly  with  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and 
Lockwood  Greene  Engineers — 
named  assistant  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Newark 
(N.J.)  Evening  News. 

4^ 

Bill  Edwards — named  news 
editor  of  the  weekly  Massapequa 
(N.Y.)  Post,  replacing  Monte 
Temple  who  resigned  to  be  a 
freelance  writer. 

*  *  * 

John  Weigle,  court  reporter 

for  the  Venture  (Calif.)  Star- 

Free  Press — new  president  of 
the  Central  Coast  chapter. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mike  Flanagan,  Tulsa  Daily 
World's  capitol  bureau  chief — 
named  “outstanding  newsman  of 
the  year”  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
chapter  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

W.  R.  Rutherford,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Norman  (Okla.) 
Transcript — appointed  criminal 
justice  coordinator  for  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Central  Oklahoma 
Governments. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Norman  T.  Matthews — from 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  to  retail  group  manager 
for  the  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star.  Carl  W.  Man- 
gum  —  from  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager  to  retail 
group  manager.  William  A. 
Thigpen — classified  salesman  to 
assistant  CAM. 
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Adolphe  V.  Bernotas,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Associated  Press  staff 
at  Concord,  N.H. — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northern  New  Eng¬ 
land  chapter.  Wire  Service 
Guild.  He  succeeds  Jerome 
Harkavy,  AP,  Portland. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Worley — from  day  wire 
editor  to  chief  of  the  Elizabeth- 
ton  bureau  of  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle.  John 
Falls — from  nightside  to  day 
wire  editor.  David  Falls — night 
wire  editor. 

♦  ♦  « 

Jack  Lucas,  Los  Angeles 
manager — named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 
Jack  Forbes,  vicepresident  for 
many  years — retir^. 

«  *  <ti 

Becky  Cameron — named  East 
Texas  editor  of  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News  and  Morning 
Journal.  Donna  Know — fea¬ 
tures  editor.  Ronnie  Morrison 
— from  sports  and  wire  desk  as¬ 
signments  to  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Bill  Allen — ^new  business 
editor.  CLAUD  Arnold — assistant 
managing  editor.  Bob  Smith — 
assistant  to  the  editor.  Kelly 
McGuffin — to  East  Texas  staff. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

James  B.  Nelson,  a  former 
summer  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News — now  public  re¬ 
lations  director  of  Flagler  & 
Nelson,  Buffalo  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency. 

*  *  * 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press — ^now  executive 
vicepresident  of  Technical  Re¬ 
sources  Corporation,  No.  Kansas 
City  data  processing  systems 
firm. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Howard  W.  (Wad)  Allen, 
onetime  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald 
reporter,  public  relations  vice- 
president  for  Johns-Manville 
Corporation — to  the  Better  Vi¬ 
sion  Institute,  New  York,  as 
public  relations  consultant. 
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31  editors  at  API 
seminar  on  news 

Newspapers  from  18  states, 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  Bra¬ 
zil  will  be  represented  at  a 
two-week  seminar  for  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
beginning  Monday  (May  16)  at 
the  American  Press  Institute, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

The  members  are: 

Robert  Anderson,  Louisville 
CoHrier-Joitrual. 

E.  Robert  Bentley  Jr.,  Cocoa 
(Fla.)  Toilay. 

Richard  D.  Brautigam,  De¬ 
catur  (Ill.)  Herald  a^vi  Review. 

Harr>'  G.  Burnham  Jr.,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch. 

Socrates  K.  Butsikares,  New 
York  Times. 

William  T.  Clew,  U’orccsfcr 
(Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 

Laurence  B.  Deburro,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Union. 

J.  Douglas  Donehue,  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

Sidney  Epstein,  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

John  G.  Fay,  Mobile  (.41a.) 
Press  Register. 

Earl  W.  Foell,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  Boston. 

John  S.  Gillen,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Roger  E.  Grimsley,  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

Mark  Harrison,  Toronto  Star. 

Vernon  L.  Havener,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Richard  P.  Hronek,  Idaho 
Statesman,  Boise. 

Edward  M.  Johnson,  Albavg 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News. 

Wilbur  G.  Landrey,  United 
Press  International,  New  York. 

Irving  J.  Levine,  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

Henry  Lowrie,  Miami  News. 

William  J.  Malley,  Buffalo 
Evening  News. 

James  G.  M inter  Jr.,  .Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Arthur  C.  Nauman,  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press. 

C.  Richard  Paduch,  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Michael  L.  Pauly,  Dubuque 
( la. )  Telegraph-Herald. 

Arthur  G.  Perfall,  Newsdag, 
Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Lee  Porter,  Topeka  Capital- 
.loumal. 

Jose  Augusto  Miranda  de 
Souza  Ribeiro,  Jornal  do  Brasil, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Charles  W.  Voss,  New  York 
News. 

Richard  K.  Wager,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal. 

Paul  Warnick,  Hamilton 
(Out.)  Spectator. 


From  the 
Greeter  New  York 
Blood  Progrem 

SUMMERTIME  and  for  some  the  livin'  ain't  easy— 

LIKE  the  child  with  Leukemia. 

LIKE  the  boy  with  Hemophilia 

who  can't  stop  bleeding  if  injured. 

LIKE  the  person  dreadfully 
injured  in  an  accident. 

These  children,  these  people  MUST  have  BLOOD 
TRANSFUSIONS  ...  or  they  will  die.  It's  that  simple. 
And  tragically,  BLOOD  is  always  in  short  supply 
during  summer. 

NEW  NORK  NEEDS  BLOOD  NOW. 

WON'T  YOU - PLEASE - help  them  live 

through  this  summer. 

CALL:  UN  1-7200  or  787-1000  today  and  make  an 
appointment  to  donate  a  little  of  your - . 

"LIFE-SAVING  BLOOD" 


HOT  STORY — ^The  illasion  created  by  cigar  smoke  indicates  that 
Skip  Hess  is  getting  a  truly  "hot"  item  for  the  Indianapolis  News. 
The  picture  was  taken  by  Grady  Franklin. 


Prisoners  given  right 
to  contact  news  media 


Massachusetts  prison  inmates 
have  a  constitutional  right  to 
communicate  their  grievances  to 
the  news  media,  Federal  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanski  Jr.  has 
ruled. 

In  a  decision  that  breaks  new 
ground  for  inmate  rights.  Judge 
Wyzanski  held  that  prison  au¬ 
thorities  might  withhold  from 
the  mail  only  those  letters  that 
threatened  security  or  jeopar¬ 
dized  inmate  discipline  or  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Judge  Wyzanski  said  that  to 
sustain  a  “class  discrimination” 
against  grievance  letters  to  the 
press  would  “permit  prison  au¬ 
thorities  to  govern  men’s  lives 
on  the  basis  of  conjecture  or  of 
unexamined  habits,  not  on  the 
basis  of  expertness  or  experi¬ 
ence.” 

The  decision  by  the  chief 
judge  of  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Boston  represents  a  major  vic¬ 
tory  for  Walpole  State  Prison 
inmates  Daniel  Nolan  and  Rich¬ 
ard  LeFebvre  and  their  lawyers, 
Michael  B.  Keating  and  John 
Leubsdorf. 

Nolan  and  LeFebvre  filed 
their  suit  March  9  against  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Correction  John  J. 
Fitzpatrick  and  other  prison  of¬ 
ficials,  challenging  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  nine  letters  they  had 
tried  to  send  to  reporters  and 
editors  in  Boston  and  Quincy. 

Although  he  did  not  rule 
whether  newsmen  might  write 
or  interview  prisoners,  Judge 
Wyzanski  nevertheless  sharply 
restricted  the  traditional  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  penal  administra¬ 
tors. 

Noting  the  qualifications  in 
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his  decision,  Judge  Wyzanski 
said  that  “to  refuse  a  prisoner 
the  right  to  send  a  grievance 
letter  te  the  press  can  hardly  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  make  him  more  submissive 
to  authority,  or  teach  him  to 
obey  without  questioning  or  com¬ 
plaint,  or  subject  him  to  a  de¬ 
served  suffering,  or  deter  poten¬ 
tial  wrong-doers.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  if 
other  prisoners  learn  about  the 
letter  through  its  publication, 
they  will  become  unruly.” 

• 

Paper  presents 
forum  on  ecology 

Fourteen  ecological  experts 
tackled  the  theme  “Our  En¬ 
vironment  in  the  70’s”  at  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel's  eighth 
annual  Forum  for  Progress, 
May  3  in  the  Milwaukee  War 
Memorial  Center. 

Harvey  W.  Schwander,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sentinel,  said  the 
Forum  was  part  of  a  year- 
around  campaign  to  improve  the 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  en¬ 
vironment.  About  400  persons 
attended  the  session. 

The  Sentinel  is  reprinting 
coverage  of  the  talks  in  a  book¬ 
let  and  25  weekly  newspapers 
in  Wisconsin  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  reprint  the  Sentinel’s 
reports. 

The  Sentinel  is  publishing 
coupons  enabling  its  readers  to 
name  pollution  violators.  As  a 
result,  many  violations  have 
been  corrected,  Schwander  said. 
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The  sun  always  shines  in  this  newspaper  library 


When  you  look  at  the  picture  it’s  hard  to 
believe  these  girls  have  to  keep  track  of 
more  than  2,0(X),0(X)  clippings,  750, (KK) 
photographs,  250,000  engravings  and 
volumes  of  other  reference  material  in 
the  library  of  the  ST.  PETERSBURG 
TIMES  and  the  EVENING  INDE¬ 
PENDENT.  So  why  are  they  smiling? 
LEKTRIEVER®  unit.  The  newspapers 
have  six  of  them  to  house  current 
information  and  retrieve  it  at  a 


moment’s  notice,  at  the  push  of  a  button. 
In  addition  to  keeping  the  girls  happy 
and  healthy,  the  LEKTRIEVER  units 
make  the  reference  system  more  accurate, 
run  smoother,  faster.  With  automated 
records  retrieval,  there’s  less  chance  of 
misfiling.  A  lot  less  waiting.  And  less 
floor  space  wasted.  LEKTRIEVER  units 
go  up  in  a  room  where  filing  cabinets 
fcar  to  tread. 

Whatever  your  problem  is  in  the  library. 


circulation  department  or  whatever. 
Remington  Rand  can  solve  it  with 
customized  systems.  For  our  free 
brochure,  “Keeping  the  records  straight 
in  Sunshine  City,’’  write  Remington 
Rand  Office  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box 
171,  Marietta,  Ohio  45750. 

REAAINGTON  RAI\D 

OFFICE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Role  of  black  press 
traced  in  research 


Shamefully  little  is  known 
about  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  behind  the  black  man’s 
search  for  identity  and  struggle 
for  equality,  according  to  a  re¬ 
searcher  in  the  University  of 
Iowa’s  Institute  for  Communi¬ 
cation  Research. 

The  force  is  the  black  press, 
says  Henry  La  Brie  III,  a  doc¬ 
toral  candidate  in  the  School  of 
Journalism. 

La  Brie  says  the  whole  area 
of  the  black  press  has  suffered 
and  continues  to  suffer  from  in¬ 
sufficient  research.  “White  jour¬ 
nalism  historians  were  as  der¬ 
elict  as  their  contemporaries  in 
other  disciplines  who  forgot  the 
black  man  and  his  contributions 
to  American  culture,”  he  said. 

He  contends  that  “most  schol¬ 
ars  active  today  in  social  science 
research  in  the  field  of  Afro- 
American  culture  largely  ignore 
this  obvious  source  of  historical 
and  contemporary  significance.” 

La  Brie  is  involved  in  several 
research  projects  in  the  black 
press  area,  and  has  recently 
published  a  volume  entitled, 
“The  Black  Press  in  America: 
A  Guide.”  It  includes  a  listing 
of  all  knovsTi  black  newspapers 
in  America,  and  is  called  “the 
only  complete  and  precise  list¬ 
ing  of  the  black  newspapers  in 
the  country  today”  by  Professor 
Richard  Budd,  director  of  the 
communications  institute  at 
Iowa.  The  listing  is  a  feature  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Inter¬ 
national  Year  Book  for  1971. 

La  Brie  says  he  hopes  the 
Guide  will  open  up  several  ave¬ 
nues  of  research  to  journalism 
scholars.  “It  seems  that  to  dili¬ 
gently  work  with  black  news¬ 
papers  on  both  historical  and 
contemporary  aspects,  it  would 
be  most  valuable  to  have  in 


hand  a  list  of  those  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

178  papers  on  list 

The  Guide  lists  178  black 
newspapers  publishing  on  either 
a  daily  or  w'eekly  basis  in  the 
U.S.  The  combined  circulation 
of  the  black  press  exceeds  3.5 
million,  his  study  shows.  A  cir¬ 
culation  breakdown  shows  that 
108  papers  have  a  circulation 
better  than  10,000 ;  56  exceed 
20,000;  29  are  above  30,000;  13 
list  more  than  40,000  subscrip¬ 
tions;  and  seven  exceed  50,000. 

The  largest  black  paper  is 
Muhammed  Speaks,  w'hich  has  a 
weekly  circulation  of  some  700,- 
000.  It  is  published  in  Chicago 
by  the  Nation  of  Islam.  Next  in 
circulation  size  are  the  Jamaica 
Voice,  New  York  City,  90,000; 
Amsterdam  News,  New  York 
City,  83,000;  and  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Sentinel-Bulletin,  75,000. 

La  Brie  says  the  labor  force 
in  black  papers  totals  more  than 
2,500,  about  200  employes  being 
white.  He  said  103  papers  have 
all-black  staffs. 

Of  the  178  newspapers  now 
printing,  105  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  since  1950,  67  since  1960, 
and  9  were  started  in  1970. 

Only  19  of  the  papers  were 
founded  before  1920,  and  five 
have  founding  dates  before  1900. 
These  papers  are  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Tribune  (1885),  Houston 
Informer  (1892),  Baltimore 
Afro-American  (1892),  Des 
Mobves'  Iowa  Bystander  (1894), 
and  the  Indianapolis  Recorder 
(1895). 

With  a  total  of  20,  more  black 
newspapers  are  published  in 
Texas  than  in  any  other  state. 
California  is  next  with  19.  No. 
black  papers  are  published  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine, 


An  inside  view  of  a  great  newspaper! 

THE  MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN  a  New^/per 

By  DAVID  AYERST.  A  former  staff  member  tells 
the  full  story  of  how  the  Manchester  Guardian 
developed  into  a  great  and  influential  paper. 
You’ll  read  about  the  men  who  guided  it,  the 
editorial  and  personnel  policies  that  made  it 
famous,  and  the  newspaper  itself.  $15.00 
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Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  or  Wy¬ 
oming. 

Key  factors  unkown 

La  Brie  says  his  research  also 
reveals  that  “the  black  press  is 
a  growing  medium  that  is  re¬ 
ceiving  an  increasing  amount 
of  both  public  and  advertising 
support,  but  there  is  too  little 
valid  data  on  hand  to  determine 
why — which  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  attempt  to  successfully 
predict  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  black  press.” 

He  adds,  “Most  of  the  key 
factors  in  the  history  of  black 
journalism  have  been  left  for 
future  discovery.” 

La  Brie’s  study  shows  that 
the  black  press  was  bom  in 
March  of  1827  in  New  York 
City  when  two  black  men  began 
publishing  the  Freedom's  Jour¬ 
nal.  He  said  its  birth  was 
prompted  by  the  New  York 
Sun's  refusal  to  publish  a  letter 
from  the  men,  who  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  refute  a  racist  at¬ 
tack  the  Sun  had  made. 

“You  might  say  the  black 
press  was  developed  as  a  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  white  establishment 
press,”  La  Brie  says. 

He  said  that  even  today  the 
black  press  exists  in  large  part 
as  a  reaction  to  the  white  press. 
He  says  that  while  the  white 
press  now  covers  in  some  detail 
racial  causes  “which  diminishes 
the  need  for  a  completely  sepa¬ 
rate  voice,  reporting  of  a  black 
viewpoint  still  seems  to  be  de¬ 
sired.” 

Since  1827,  he  says,  2,800  dif¬ 
ferent  black  newspapers  have 
opened  or  closed — mostly  the 
the  latter. 

As  it  has  been  throughout  its 
history.  La  Brie  says  the  black 
press  is  viewed  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  bigger  white  papers. 
“The  black  press  has  always 
been  separated  from  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press  because  of  one 
basic  socio-political  ideal  that 
has  never  really  been  achieved 
— that  all  men  are  created 
equal.” 

Severe  problems 

Even  though  the  black  press 
may  provide  a  viable  alternative 
to  other  commercial  forms  of 
communication.  La  Brie  says 
that  black  journalism  faces 
severe  problems.  Some  of  these 
problems,  he  says,  include  the 
inability  to  compete  for  com¬ 
petent  journalists,  the  continu¬ 
ing  lack  of  sufficient  working 
capital,  antiquated  methods  of 
operation,  the  heavy  competition 
for  today’s  advertising  dollar, 
and  loss  of  circulation  among 
blacks. 
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On  the  latter  problem,  he  says, 
“There  is  evidence  that  as  the 
black  man  becomes  more  affluent 
and  moves  from  the  ghetto,  he 
leaves  reminders  of  that  en¬ 
vironment  behind  him  in  his 
search  for  affluence.  The  black 
newspaper  to  which  he  has  been 
faithful  for  years  is  one  of  those 
reminders.” 

On  the  other  hand.  La  Brie 
says,  today’s  black  press  has 
much  going  for  it.  “For  example, 
it  continues  to  attack  issues 
where  the  white  press  refuses; 
the  number  of  white  subscribers 
is  jumping;  it  is  changing  its 
format  to  focus  on,  say,  localized 
reporting — leaving  the  more  de¬ 
manding  nationally  oriented  is¬ 
sues  to  other  outlets  such  as 
television  news  magazines,  and 
black  magazines;  many  of  the 
social  ills  which  caused  its  birth 
still  exist  to  be  treated  today; 
it  continues  to  be  a  unifying 
force  throughout  America’s 
black  community.” 

He  adds,  “Then,  too,  there  is 
the  freedom  black  newspapers 
can  offer  a  journalist  to  express 
himself  in  a  meaningful  way. 
The  momentum  which  the  large 
black  papers  have  gained,  their 
growing  prestige  and  know-how, 
their  knack  of  appealing  to  a 
special  class  as  well  as  to  an  en¬ 
larging  clientele  of  different 
races,  and  their  role  as  special 
pleaders  for  the  rights  of  minor¬ 
ity  groups,  all  substantiate  the 
continued  activity  of  the  black 
press.” 

Gliangp  of  vie«v  needed 

Other  qualities  working  for 
the  black  press.  La  Brie  says,  is 
that  “the  black  newspaper  is  ac¬ 
cepted  among  its  readers  with  a 
degree  of  acquiescence  that  out¬ 
side  media  cannot  match — ^no 
matter  their  degree  of  commit¬ 
ment.  At  a  time  when  frustra¬ 
tion  is  a  common  commodity 
within  the  black  community,  the 
black  press  can  point  to  those 
areas  of  positive  achievement 
which  have  been  made  within 
the  framework  of  a  democratic 
society.” 

He  says  that  “as  long  as  there 
is  racism,  there  will  be  black 
newspapers.  But,  as  the  de¬ 
mands  of  black  people  are  recog¬ 
nized,  black  papers  will  have  to 
change  their  points  of  view  and 
presentation  of  news.  The  black 
press  must  seek  to  become  a  sup¬ 
plement  rather  than  a  substitute 
for  its  readers,  because,  gener¬ 
ally,  the  news  diet  of  the  sub¬ 
scribing  black  is  greater  than 
what  the  black  press  can  pro¬ 
vide.” 

La  Brie  plans  to  set  out  across 
the  country  this  summer  to  in¬ 
terview  50  older  black  journal¬ 
ists  who  grew  up  and  have  dedi¬ 
cated  their  lives  to  the  black 
press. 
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These  names  are  our  registered  trademarks.  Kotex  is  the  leading  name 
in  feminine  protection  today.  Kotique  is  a  name  you’ll  be  seeing  a  lot  of 
in  the  seventies.  Both  are  important  to  us.  So  we  ask  you  to  remember 
to  capitalize  them  everytime  you  use  them.  And  to  use  them  correctly. 
Kotex  f  eminine  napkins  — never  just  Kotex.  Kotique  products  by  Kotex. 

o  Kotex.  Kotex  I’lus  ;tii<l  Koti<|iie  arc  rcgisterccl  tiadeniaiks  ol  tlie  Kiiiibei l\-C.lai k  Coi|«>iatioii. 


Kotex  feminine  napkins. 
Kotex  Plus  napkins, 

Kotex  tampons, 

Kotex  feminine  belts  and  panties. 
Kotique  products  by  Kotex. 

Kotex®  and  Kotiqne® 

^  add  up  to 
feminine  protection 
witli  a  Capital  K! 


Granitsas  wins 


The  science  writing  award 
given  by  General  Telephone  & 


Reporters’  jibes  amuse  Nixon; 


award  for  UN 
articles  in  E&P 

Spyridon  Granitsas  received 
an  award  in  the  annual  journal¬ 
ism  competition  of  the  Deadline 
Club  for  his  series  of  articles 
last  year  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  the  troubled  press  relations 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Granitsas  was  given  the  $.'i00 
prize  sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.  for  reporting  on  the  UN. 
Other  nominees  for  the  award 
were  Bertram  Johanson,  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  Kath¬ 
leen  Teltsch,  \ew  York  Times. 

The  New  York  Professional 
Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
awarded  the  James  Wright 
Brown  award  of  $500,  sponsored 
by  E&P,  to  an  eight-man  New 
York  News  team  that  wrote  a 
series  on  thievery  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  International  Airport. 
Other  nominees  were  Karl 
Grossman,  Long  Island  Press, 
and  Newsdag. 


Electronics  Corp.  went  to  Har¬ 
old  M.  Schmeck  Jr.,  New  York 
Times.  Other  nominees  were 
Tom  Alexander,  Fortune,  and 
John  Lear,  Saturday  Revieiv. 

Lawrence  A.  Armour,  Bar¬ 
ron's,  won  the  financial  news 
prize  given  by  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  &  Curtis.  Other  nom¬ 
inees  were  Carol  J.  Loomis, 
Fortune,  and  Eileen  Shanahan, 
New  York  Times. 

Winners  of  the  television  and 
radio  prizes  for  public  service 
were  Jack  Paxton,  WNBC,  and 
Mike  Prelee,  WHN. 

Robert  E.  Dallos.  Los  .Angeles 
Times  bureau  chief  in  New 
York,  was  installed  as  president 
of  the  club. 

• 

MIP.4  office  moved; 
new  director  named 

After  50  years  of  sponsorship 
by  the  University  of  Michigan 
department  of  journalism,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Michigan 
Interscholastic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  (MIPA)  will  go  to  the  de- 


he  says  he  likes  it 

“I  like  it  in  the  kitchen,” 
President  Nixon  told  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  tbe  White  House  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  at  their 
annual  dinner  in  his  honor  Sat¬ 
urday  (May  8)  in  Washington. 

The  newsmen  had  set  the 

Award  winners 
are  honored  in 
JFK  arts  center 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  in 
Washington  was  the  scene  re¬ 
cently  for  a  noteworthy  event  in 
journalism — the  presentation  of 
the  third  annual  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Awards  to  newspaper  and 
radio-tv  reporters. 

Sally  Quinn  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  described  it  as  “the 
grandoise,  white-walled,  red¬ 


in  kitchen 

stage  for  the  President’s  remark 
by  toasting  (in  absentia)  former 
President  Truman  on  his  87th 
birthday  and  by  roasting  the 
Nixon  administration  with  ver¬ 
bal  cartoons.  The  satirical  com¬ 
ments  by  the  association’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Peter  Lisagor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  were  so  mirth¬ 
ful  that  the  professional  wise- 
crackers  who  followed  him 
bombed. 

Even  before  Lisagor  shot  his 
arrows,  many  of  which  amused 
the  President,  several  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  the  Chief 
Justice  on  the  dais,  the  corre¬ 
spondents  subjected  Nixon  to  the 
“needle”  of  looking  on  as  prizes 
were  presented  to  newsmen  who 
had  lit  the  fire  under  Judge  G. 
Harold  Carswell,  a  nominee  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  exposed 
military  surveillance  of  civilians 
— two  sensitive  topics  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

.4wards  presented 


Alan  Aaronson  of  the  News  partment  of  journalism  of  Cen- 
received  the  news  photography  tral  Michigan  University  at  Mt. 
prize  given  by  Warner-Lambert  Pleasant.  Prof.  Tom  Rood  of 
Co.  Other  nominees  were  Ed-  Central  will  replace  Prof.  John 
w'ard  T.  Adams,  AP,  and  Larry  V.  Field  of  the  U-M  as  director 
Gaffey,  UPI.  of  the  association. 
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cushioned,  chandeliered  concert 
hall”  where  Bill  Cosby,  the 
comedian,  presided  as  master 
of  ceremonies  and  Tim  Wicker, 
New  York  Times  columnist,  de¬ 
livered  the  acceptance  address. 

The  award  winners  for  1970 
newspaper  coverage  were :  Ralph 
i  Looney,  for  his  series  on  the 
Navajos  in  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune;  and  Jerome  Watson 
and  Sam  Washington,  for  their 
series  on  the  Illinois  state 
I  schools  for  the  mentally  re- 
i  tarded  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
!  Times. 

A  special  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mrs.  Ruber  Salazar 
for  her  late  husband’s  columns 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
I  dealt  compassionately  with  the 
culture  and  alienation  of  Chi- 
canos.  Salazar  was  killed  during 
i  a  disturbance  in  Augu.st,  1970. 

An  NBC  White  Paper  on 
'  Florida  migrant  workers,  pro¬ 
duced  by  Martin  Carr,  and  a 
i  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co. 

I  program,  “When  You  Reach 
I  December,”  won  the  awards  for 
I  television. 

Wicker  made  a  plea  for  inde¬ 
pendence  in  journalism  in  search 
for  the  truth. 

“We  have  never  fully  made  it 
clear,”  he  declared,  “that  the 
press  of  America  is  not  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  politics  or  an  append¬ 
age  of  the  government  but  an 
estate  of  its  own,  with  its  own 
,  responsibilities  and  its  own  com¬ 
mitments. 

“Let’s  mistrust  the  fatal  lure 
of  the  pressbox  mentality — to 
look  on  .  .  .  make  no  sound. 
If  reporters  don’t  know  that 
truth  is  plural,  they  ought  to  be 
lawyers.” 


The  Raymond  Clapper  Me¬ 
morial  Award  ($1,000  tax-free) 
w'as  given  to  Jared  Stout  of  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  for  “ex¬ 
ceptionally  meritorious”  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondence  in  1970. 
He  did  the  series  on  military 
surveillance. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  27- 
year  history  of  the  award  that 
honors  the  noted  reporter  who 
was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II,  the  judges 
voted  a  special  $500  prize  to 
Max  Frankel,  Neto  Yoi'k  Times, 
for  spot  news  analysis. 

The  Worth  Bingham  Aw'ard 
of  $1,000  was  pre.sented  to 
James  E.  Clayton,  Washington 
Post,  for  his  articles  about  Judge 
Carswell  before  the  Senate  con¬ 
sidered  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  nomination 
was  rejected. 

When  it  came  his  turn,  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  said  the  association’s 
toast  to  President  Truman  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  latter’s  fa¬ 
mous  quip,  “If  you  can’t  stand 
the  heat,  stay  out  of  the  kit¬ 
chen.”  Then  he  added:  ‘I  think 
this  annual  ribbing  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  good  for  you,  it’s  good 
for  the  country  and  it’s  good  for 
me.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
like  it  in  the  kitchen.” 


Heads  Idaho  group 

A.  L.  Alford  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  Idaho  Allied  Dailies 
Inc.,  succeeding  Adam  J.  Kalb, 
publisher  of  the  Nampa 
(Idaho)  Free  Press. 
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Pah  from  war  fronts 
reminisce  about  Ernie 


On  April  18,  1945,  Ernie 
Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  reporter, 
was  caught  in  Japanese  ma¬ 
chine-gun  fire  while  riding  in 
a  jeep  on  an  island  off  Okinawa, 
and  killed. 

During  World  War  II,  in 
Euroi)e  and  in  the  Pacific,  Pyle 
had  told  the  story  of  the  G.I. 
Joes  to  millions  of  Americans. 

On  May  7,  at  a  memorial 
luncheon  in  the  National  Press 
Club,  newsmen  who  had  shared 
his  experiences  and  hardships 
on  battlefields,  retold  the  Ernie 
Pyle  story,  and  paid  honor  to 
a  colleague  who  more  than  any 
other  reporter  had  written 
about  the  life,  hardships,  trage¬ 
dies  and  heroisms  of  fighting 
men. 

The  luncheon  also  provided 
the  occasion  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  put  on  sale  a 
memorial  16  cent  stamp. 
Stamps  and  first  day  covers 
were  available  to  collectors  who 
wished  to  buy  them. 

Introducing  the  guests  and 
speakers,  Vernon  Louviere, 
president  of  the  club,  recalled 
that  Pyle  began  his  career  as 


an  office  boy  on  the  Washington 
Daily  News  and  was  a  member 
of  the  club. 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press 
columnist  who  was  an  AP  war 
correspondent  in  Europe  and 
covered  many  battles  with  Pyle, 
said  he  had  once  been  called 
“the  poor  man’s  Pyle”. 

Richard  Hollander,  editor  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News, 
told  of  Pyle’s  rise  from  office 
boy  to  columnist  and  how  he 
refused  an  offer  to  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  because  he  thought 
the  highest  privilege  of  a  news¬ 
man  was  to  write  about  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  people. 

Walker  Stone,  retired  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspa])ers,  called  Pyle  a  dis¬ 
ciplined  newspaperman  who 
could  not  only  write  news  but 
edit  it  and  who,  despite  fame, 
retained  his  inherent  modesty. 
Stone  told  of  the  time  when 
Pyle  and  others  were  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  liberation  of  Paris  and 
Pyle  remarked  that  “any  man 
who  slept  alone  that  night  was 
an  exhibitionist.” 

William  S.  White,  columnist 


who  was  an  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  shared  a  tent  with 
Pyle  in  Normandy,  said  that 
the  stamp  would  be  an  enduring 
memorial  to  a  reporter  who 
hated  war  but  was  never  in  any 
doubt  which  side  he  was  on. 

If  Pyle  had  been  in  Viet  Nam, 
White  said,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  been  given  a 
different  picture  of  the  war. 
Pyle,  he  said,  was  “not  only  a 
great  journalist  but  an  indis¬ 
pensable  patriot.” 

Don  Whitehead,  also  an  AP 
war  correspondent,  who  called 
Pyle  his  best  friend,  described 
him  as  gentle  but  tough,  a 
great  newspaperman,  a  genius 
with  words  who  “won  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

• 

Fire  Fighters  union 
names  prize  winners 

From  more  than  300  entries, 
the  AFL-CIO  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fire  Fighters  has 
chosen  the  winners  of  its  jour¬ 
nalism  prizes  ($500  first  and 
$250  second)  for  1970. 

In  newspaper  categories,  they 
are: 

Story  (over  100,000  circula¬ 
tion) — Chris  Golembiewski,  De¬ 
troit  News;  second,  Damon 
Stetson.  New  York  Times. 


(Under  100,000  circulation)  — 
Jerry  Condo,  Marietta  (0.) 
Daily  Times;  second,  Jan  Hess, 
Beaverton  (Ore.)  Valley  Times. 

Photo  (over  100,000) — Ron 
Moscati,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  second,  John  White,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  (under  100,- 
000) — William  Murphy,  Brock¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Enterprise ;  second. 
Art  Grasberger,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Citizen. 

• 

4  J-schools  added 
in  accreditation 

News  editorial  programs  at 
four  institutions  not  previously 
accredited  have  been  approved 
for  accreditation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism,  according  to  ACEJ 
president  Warren  H.  Phillips, 
editorial  director  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  new  programs  bring  to 
60  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  with  accredited 
journalistic  offerings,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  20  in  15  years. 
The  schools  are  located  in  38  of 
the  50  states.  The  new  institu¬ 
tions  are:  California  State  Col¬ 
lege  at  Fullerton,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  University  of 
Nevada  and  San  Diego  State 
College. 


That  *!($+!:)x!!  Tape  Reader! 


HOVI...  there  is  an  answer  to  your  problem ! 

Shaiistaii’s  tr-2200  tape  reader 


The  TR-2200  is  designed  and  engin¬ 
eered  to  give  you  CONTINUOUS  and 
MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation! 

The  TR-2200  ELIMINATES  costly  down¬ 
time  and  maintenance  problems  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  WE  CAN  PROVE  IT! 


The  new  TR-2200  Tape  Reader  is  the 
product  of  more  than  six  years  of  re¬ 
search  and  development  by  one  of  the 
industry’s  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 


WRITE  TODAY  ...  for  complete 
information.  We  would  appreci¬ 
ate  knowing  the  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  you  are  currently  using. 
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Promotion  atvards 

(continued  from  page  12) 


First  prize  in  the  new  Corporate 
Promotion  classification,  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  over  100,- 
000  went  to  Gannett  Newspapers, 
for  a  series  of  advertisements  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  E&P,  that  called  attention  to 
significant  facts  about  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry.  The  Corporate  Pro¬ 
motion  First  Prize  for  newspapers 
under-100,000  went  to  the  East 
St.  Louis  (Ill.)  Metro  East  Jour¬ 
nal  for  a  series  of  ads  published 
in  its  own  newspaper,  promoting 
the  market  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Mississippi. 

First  Prize  for  research  in  the 
over  100,000  circulation  group 
was  awarded  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  a  1970  Market  and 
Media  brochure  providing  basic 
information  about  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  and  including  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  population,  income, 
retail  sales,  unemployment.  In¬ 
dustrial  growth,  housing,  financial 
institutions,  educational  facilities, 
etc.  Also  included  was  data  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  its  circulation, 
advertising  linage,  editorial  con¬ 
tent,  readership,  and  comparisons 


with  other  newspapers,  radio, 
television  and  outdoor  media. 

The  Research  First  Prize  for 
under-100,000  newspapers  went  to 
the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily  Dispatch 
for  a  readership  study,  made  to 
obtain  suggestions  from  readers 
for  improving  the  newspaper,  to 
identify  areas  of  irritation  in  news 
and  editorial  content,  to  find  areas 
of  strength  to  serve  as  guidelines 
for  future  emphasis,  and  to  take 
the  temperature  of  readers  on  the 
newspaper’s  image  in  matter  of 
community  service,  civic  leader¬ 
ship,  political  infiuence  and  over¬ 
all  prestige. 

Public  Service 

In  the  Public  Relations/Com¬ 
munity  Service  classification  the 
New  York  News  program,  “Quali¬ 
ty  of  Life,”  dealing  with  air  pollu¬ 
tion  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  won  First  Prize  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulation  over  100,- 
000.  The  Detroit  News’  “Secret 
Witness”  program,  and  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  &  Independent’s 
“People’s  Voice”  program  were 
named  for  Certificates  of  Merit. 

In  the  under-100,000  circula¬ 
tion  group,  the  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Pre^s  Chronicle  won 
First  Prize  for  a  campaign  of  in¬ 
paper  advertisements  on  law  en¬ 


forcement,  designed  to  improve 
the  stature  of  the  policeman.  Copy 
for  one  of  the  ads  read:  “An  Am¬ 
erican,  a  southerner,  a  police  of¬ 
ficer,  and  no  figure  of  fun  .  .  . 
Too  often,  on  television  and  in  the 
movies,  the  typical  Southern 
police  officer  is  portrayed  as  a 
bumbling  clown.  The  truth  is  far 
from  this.  The  man  is  a  serious 
professional.  His  skill,  judgement 
and  dedication  to  a  difficult  task 
result  from  his  proven  high  char¬ 
acter  and  intensive  training  in 
modern  police  methods.  He  is 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  help  you. 
When  you  need  help,  call  a  friend. 
Call  a  policeman.  Say  thank  you 
to  our  police.” 

The  Davenport  (la.)  Times- 
Democrat’s  campaign  “Terra  De- 
coris,”  won  a  Certificate  of  Merit. 
The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  won  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  for  a  cam¬ 
paign,  “Hanoi  Heard  Them,”  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  Citizen  helped  Prison¬ 
er  of  War  wives  gain  world-wide 
attention  to  the  plight  of  their 
missing  husbands.” 

Representatives  of  INPA  assist¬ 
ing  with  the  judging  of  the  com¬ 
petition  were  Gerald  B.  Rock, 
INPA  general  manager;  Tom 
Craddock,  Newhouse  Newspapers; 
and  Bud  Shays,  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers. 


Stafif  appointments 
at  Family  Weekly 

Several  staff  promotions  and 
additions  were  announced  this 
week  by  publisher  Morton 
Frank  of  Family  Weekly  mag¬ 
azine. 

Robert  D.  Carney,  southern 
publisher  relations  manager, 
and  Lee  Ellis,  western  pub¬ 
lisher  relations  manager,  are 
designated  co-directors  of  pub¬ 
lisher  relations  for  Family 
Weekly,  as  well  as  vicepresi¬ 
dents. 

Reynolds  Dodson  has  been 


appointed  managing  editor. 
Prior  to  his  joining  FW  as  se¬ 
nior  associate  editor  early  this 
year,  he  was  editor  of  Meredith 
Publishing’s  “The  Magazine” 
project,  and  before  that,  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  Reader's  Digest, 

Melbourne  Zipprich,  formerly 
production  manager,  is  the  new 
production  director.  Francis  W. 
F  oley,  formerly  production 
manager  for  Hearst  Magazines 
and  prior  to  that  assistant  to 
the  gravure  manager  for  the 
\etv  York  Times,  is  the  new 
FW  production  manager.  Mar¬ 
tin  Steinhandler,  who  has  been 


1971  Kit  contains  Thor  bunting  flag.  6’  sectional  chrome  finish  pole, 
eagle  ornament,  lanyard,  all  hardware  PLUS  Bonus  Lapel  Pm  and  Window  Decal 

From  ATLAS,  the  largest  manufacturer 
of  3'  X  5'  sewed-stripe  American  Flagsl 

It  makes  Your  Newspaper  your  community’s  FLAG  HEADQUARTERS. 

Write,  Wire— Or 

Offer  the  quality-made  Flag  Kit  with  phone  QUANTITY  ORDERS  COLLECT 
promotional  power  proved  by  hun-  ORon 

dreds  of  newspapers  across  the  coun-  ‘tas-aouu 
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production  director,  becomes 
production  coordinator. 

Robert  W.  Banker  has  been 
appointed  circulation  promotion 
manager.  Formerly  he  was 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
the  Detroit  News  and  Paddock 
Newspapers  of  Illinois. 

The  magazine’s  new  editorial 
art  director  is  John  Davidson. 
He  is  a  former  production  di¬ 
rector  for  McGraw-Hill. 

New  editorial  art  associates 
are  Helen  Hamilton  and  Mari¬ 
anne  Vlazny. 

• 

In-depth  reports  put 
into  magazine  format 

Analytical,  in-depth  reporting 
is  being  packaged  by  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  in  an  occasional 
magazine  called  Issues.  The  first 
one,  in  February,  dealt  with  the 
drug  culture  and  how  society  is 
meeting  the  challenge  it  raises. 

A  team  of  four  reporters — 
Dorothy  Lewis,  Karl  Karlson, 
Gary  Dawson  and  Lee  Gack — 
worked  for  several  months  prob¬ 
ing  the  subject.  Editor  Robert 
J.  R.  Johnson  coordinated  the 
project.  Editor  Dennis  Losness 
put  the  final  magazine-size  pack¬ 
age  together.  It  was  illustrated 
by  staff  artists  Jerry  Fearing 
and  Tim  Van  Ness. 
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Volk  going  abroad 
for  ComCorp  papers 

A  realignment  of  executive 
personnel  to  accommodate  ex¬ 
pansion  programs  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  David  Skylar,  pres¬ 
ident  of  ComCorp,  Cleveland- 
based  publishers  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers. 

Harry  Volk  and  Milton 
Fridlander  will  assume  new  du¬ 
ties.  Volk  will  become  a  roving 
editor  and  will  spend  considera¬ 
ble  time  in  Europe  where  he 
will  serve  as  an  overseas  cor¬ 
respondent  for  all  Sun  news¬ 
papers.  Volk  has  a  home  in 
Cannes,  France,  which  will  be 
his  base  of  operations. 

In  addition  he  will  serve  as 
publishing  consultant  for  Sun 
papers  in  the  creation  of  new 
properties  such  as  the  recent 
Southeast  Sun,  and  will  evalu¬ 
ate  communications  properties 
that  ComCorp  may  consider 
purchasing. 

Friedlander,  who  has  served 
for  the  past  two  years  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Sunpapers 
East,  will  work  as  a  special 
group  sales  consultant  at  the 
headquarters  of  ComCorp.  His 
job  will  consist  of  helping  to 
develop  advertising  progp'ams 
for  Sunpapers. 
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McNaught  will  offer 
blacks’  ghetto  strip 


Beginning  the  week  of  May 
17,  McNaught  Syndicate  will 
take  over  distribution  of  the 
black  comic  strip  “Butter  & 
Boop”  produced  by  Black  Light 
Inc.,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Black  Light  is  controlled, 
managed,  and  operated  by  black 
executives  and  black  stockhold¬ 
ers,  and  the  writer  and  artists 
for  the  strip  are  black. 

“Butter  &  Boop”  is  now  about 
two  years  old  and  has  been  run¬ 
ning  in  10  black  papers  and  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 

In  a  recent  survey  at  the  Ten¬ 
nessean,  “Butter  &  Boop”  tied 
with  “Blondie”  for  first  place 
readership  among  adult  males, 
and  in  no  classification  of  read¬ 
ers  was  it  lower  than  fourth. 
Eugene  Wyatt,  Sunday  editor, 
commented:  “This  is  even  more 
amazing  considering  our  sub¬ 
scription  list  is  only  17  percent 
black,  and  the  survey  sample 
was  weighted  accordingly.” 

Bill  Vaughan,  associate  editor 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  told 
McNaught  that  he  has  been  “de¬ 
lighted  by  the  way  the  young 
men  who  produce  ‘Butter  & 
Boop’  have  kept  it  an  authentic 
voice  from  the  inner  city  .  . 

The  writer  for  the  strip  is 
Louis  Slaughter,  29,  president  of 
Black  Light.  A  graduate  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Missouri  State,  he  spent 
three  years  in  the  Army  between 
high  school  and  college  and 
joined  the  firm  as  a  writer. 

The  artists  are  Ed  Carr,  21, 
and  Claude  Tyler,  27.  Carr,  or¬ 
iginally  from  Topeka,  went  to 
school  in  Kansas  City  and  at¬ 
tended  Kansas  City  Art  Insti¬ 
tute.  Tyler  left  Little  Rock  to 
attend  Kansas  City  Junior  Col¬ 
lege. 

The  Grocery  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  cooperating 
in  distribution  of  an  educational 
comic  book  featuring  the  strip’s 
characters  aimed  at  helping  in¬ 
ner  city  residents  spend  food 
money  more  effectively. 


“Butter”  is  the  cool  and  com¬ 
posed  hero  of  the  strip.  His 
personality  is  tempered  with  the 
qualities  of  a  little  boy  busy 
growing  up  in  the  ghetto.  His 
constant  companion  is  “Boop,” 
a  dog. 

Other  principal  characters  are 
“JoJo,”  the  naive  fall  guy  whose 
dreams  and  undertakings  expand 
with  each  project  that  backfires; 
“Tammy,”  who  makes  the  most 
of  the  failures  of  “Butter”  and 
“JoJo”  and  enjoys  minor  con¬ 
flicts  and  confusion;  and  “An¬ 
gela,”  the  only  white  youngster 
in  the  strip.  Their  playground 
scenes  are  city  streets,  alleys 
and  vacant  lots. 


Varney  helps 
heart  patient 


Carleton  Varney,  whose  “Your 
Family  Decorator”  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  140  dailies,  paused 
amidst  his  schedule  of  multiplied 
activities  to  assist  a  woman 
reader  of  the  Detroit  News. 

His  action  provided  Mrs. 
Thomas  Bomberski  with  ideas 
for  a  special  design  for  the  bed¬ 
room  of  her  daughter,  Amy,  a 
five-year-old  heart  ailment  vic¬ 
tim.  He  also  supplied  a  get-well 
bouquet  to  the  hospitalized 
child. 

Varney  heard  of  Amy’s  pend¬ 
ing  operation  in  going  over  the 
mail  engendered  by  his  news¬ 
paper  column,  which  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Adcox  Associates,  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  Bamberski’s  plea  for 
help  in  doing  the  right  thing 
for  her  little  girl’s  room  was 
especially  touching,  said  the 
writer  who  receives  some  2,000 
letters  weekly.  The  setting  cre¬ 
ated  as  a  result  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  provided  the  News  with  a 
three-column  illustrated  feature. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
names  new  cartoonist  ^ 

Tony  Auth  is  the  new  edi¬ 
torial  page  cartoonist  for  the  i 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a  Knight 
newspaper. 

Auth,  who  is  28,  has  been 
drawing  since  he  was  5,  when 
he  was  confined  to  bed  by  ill¬ 
ness.  While  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Auth  contributed  cartoons  i 
to  the  campus  paper  and  the 
campus  humor  magazine. 

After  graduation,  he  became 
chief  medical  illustrator  for  a 
hospital,  but  continued  to  do  , 
three  cartoons  a  week  for  the  j 
UCLA  paper.  His  cartoons  be-  ' 
gan  to  attract  attention  and 
more  college  papers  began  to  use 
them. 

Auth,  who  will  do  five  car¬ 
toons  a  week,  replaces  PEB 
(Pierre  Emile  Bellocq),  a  Par¬ 
isian,  who  served  the  Inquirer 
with  two  cartoons  a  week  and 
the  Mom.ing  Telegraph  with 
three  cartoons  a  week.  He  has 
become  art  director  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Racing  Form,  a  full¬ 
time  job. 


Andrews  appointed 
retail  ad  manager 

Theodore  Andrews  is  now  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record,  re¬ 
porting  to  advertising  director 
Frank  J.  Savino.  He  heads  a 
sales  staff  of  15  and  supervises 
the  advertising  art  and  layout 
departments,  and  the  publica¬ 
tions  desk. 

Andrews  fills  a  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  recent  promotion  of  j 
Savino  from  retail  manager.  An¬ 
drews  was  one  of  the  retail  de-  j 
partment’s  two  regional  man¬ 
agers  since  1967.  Joseph  L.  , 
Failla,  a  Record  retail  adver¬ 
tising  representative,  wilt  re¬ 
place  Andrews  as  regional  man¬ 
ager. 

j 

READ  1: 

Lippy  the  Yippy 

The  comic  strip  that  shakes  up 
and  wakes  up  America. 

Southern  Cartoon  Syndicate 

6350  S.  W.  32  St,  Miami,  FI.  33155  I 

Phones:  AC  305  667-6149  666-3651  I 
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Route  ‘mothers’  keep 
carriers  on  the  job 


n  75  percent  of  the  papers’  nan^i* 
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;he  regular  points.  tiasterii  Maine 

le  believed  this  was  due  to 

type  of  training  they  have  With  a  shoestring  budget  and 
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if on  I OO  received,  establishing  an  urge  in  high  hopes,  the  first  edition  of 

J  the  boy  to  “grab  the  ball  and  the  Eastern  Maine  Sunday  Re¬ 

run,  regardless  of  the  opposi-  porter  made  its  debut  recently 
tion,”  which  in  this  case  was  in  the  Bangor  area. 

By  (ieraltl  B.  Healey  heavy  snow.  The  Reporter,  the  third  week- 

Carrier  promotion  should  be  end  paper  in  the  state,  had  an 
With  GO  women  counselors  agents,  contracted  and  bonded  a  constant  effort  by  newspapers,  initial  press  run  of  10,000.  Its 
supervising  more  than  500  boys  by  a  bonding  company.  These  Mix  said.  If  75  percent  of  the  format  was  broadsheet  in  size 
and  girls,  the  Oklahoma  City  counselors  average  about  $30  a  boys  miss  participating  in  a  with  a  tabloid  entertainment  sec- 
Daihf  Oklahoman  and  Times’  week.  Papers  are  delivered  in  contest,  which  is  about  normal,  tion.  Like  Maine’s  two  other 
circulation  department  admits  it  bulk  to  the  counselors’  homes.  25  per  cent  of  that  group  can  weekenders,  the  Reporter  pack- 
likes  girls.  They’ve  been  used  It  has  been  found  that  the  ex-  be  picked  up  on  the  next  promo-  age  came  wrapped  in  a  color 
to  working  with  them  for  a  long  tremelv  clo.se  supervision  af-  tion  Carrier  honor  systems  are  comics  section, 
time,  dating  back  many  years  forded  has  enlarged  the  carrier  another  form  of  motivation  Ihe  paper  is  strictl.v  Maine- 
ago  to  their  employment  as  reservoir,  Langstrom  said.  Par-  which  every  circulator  should  oriented  m  news  copy.  The  pa- 
agents  for  the  newspaper  in  ents  have  been  more  anxious  for  jnstall.  This  way  outstanding  per  carries  out-of-Maine  news 
smaller  towns.  their  bovs  to  handle  routes,  hoys  can  be  recognized  and  given  only  if  it  has  application  to  the 


Bv  (ierald  B.  Healev 


smaller  towns.  their  bo.vs  to  handle  routes,  boys  can  be  recognized  and  given  only  if  it  has  application  to  the 

Jack  Langstrom  traced  the  Many  girls  are  handling  routes,  publicity.  state, 

affinity  at  a  recent  Midwest  Cir-  This  has  been  done  also  in  •  'The  paper  is  being  edited  by 


culation  Managers  Association  smaller  outlying  villages  where  l-jlav  stoppage  kills 
Managers  meeting  in  Kansas  boys  were  in  demand  at  high  g  I  I*#*  . 

City.  Mo.  wages  on  the  farms.  The  girls  do  ***  * 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  as  efficient  a  job  as  the  boys  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  was 


state. 

The  paper  is  being  edited  by 
Bob  Haskell  and  Mike  Scanlin, 
both  of  whom  left  former  jobs 
to  edit  the  new  paper. 

The  paper  is  published  by 


liked  the  manner  in  which  their  and,  in  total,  Langstrom  said,  unable  to  publish  its  Sunday,  DDWH  Corp.  and  is  printed  by 

women  agents  trained  carriers,  (j©  a  much  better  job  than  the  May  8,  edition  because  of  a  work  the  Conners  Printing  Co.,  of 

the  persistence  of  their  collec-  average  boys.  stoppage  by  pressmen  who  pro-  Brewer,  Me.  Harold  Dyer,  presi- 

tion  efforts  and  the  excellent  rp.  svstem  has  allowed  the  tested  the  firing  of  one  press-  dent  of  Conners,  and  his  brother 

coverage  that  resulted.  Oklahomln  &  Times  to  reduce  man.  Arthur,  general  manager  of 

In  1968  serious  pTOblems  its  staff  of  salaried  district  man-  On  the  ground  it  was  an  il-  Conners,  are  officers  of  DDWH 

arose  in  some  ^^^as  of  the  city,  \jx  areas  where  counselors  legal  strike,  Philadelphia  News-  Corp. 

A  population  shift  was  evident  active  and  with  the  better  papers  Inc.  obtained  court  in-  Harold  Dyer  said  the  paper 

and  many  families  with  boys  o  coverage  and  collections  the  cost  junctions  against  both  the  press-  would  be  run  “on  a  shoestring.’’ 

carrier  a^  were  moving  to  the  counselors’  earnings  are  men  and  the  mailers  but  neither  Hopes  are  that  ad  and  circula- 

suburbs.  Parents  of  remaining  offset,’’  Langstrom  order  was  served.  An  amicable  tion  revenues  will  pay  produc- 

Iwys  were  reluctant  to  allow  settlement  was  reached  Sunday  tion  costs. 


boys  were  reluctant  to  allow 

them  out  in  the  early  morning  .  .  c  afternoon  and  the  Inquirer  re-  • 

to  collect.  benefit  publication  with  Monday  Donald  Tow’les  heads 

Newspaper  route  earnings  editions.  .  ^ 

Station  manager  system  have  become  a  major  source  of  The  Inquirer  distributed  C**’CUiatlon  dep  t 

.  .  needed  income  for  many  fam-  about  640,000  pre-printed  in-  The  retirement  of  one  execu- 

ine  station  manager  system  jjjgg  especially  in  depressed  serts,  including  Today  maga-  tlve  has  brought  about  the  nro- 
was  then  in  use  where  one  man  ^^g^^  Wichita,  Kans.  zine,  TV  Week,  comics  and  ad-  motion  of  three  others  at  the 

delivered  morniT?B-  eveniriP  ^nd  With  a  decline  in  government  vertising  suppleinents.  The  Sun-  Courier- Journal  and  the  Louis- 
Sundav  seven  davs  a  week  The  aerospace  contracts,  Wichita  has  day  circulation  is  around  875,-  ville  Times. 
problem  was  aggravated  further  running  an  unernployment  000  director  of 

with  older  customers  remaining  level  of  more  than  10  percent  were  offer^  for  sale  at  20c  public  service  and  promotion, 

in  the  downtown  area  months.  off  the  price  for  the  complete  has  been  named  director  of  cir- 

Hearing  of  the  succ;ss  of  the  At  the  same  time,  the.business  q^^gf^STcr  "  S’bf 

counselor  system  at  the  Dayton  building  circulation  in  a  fall-  o„nnlv  nf  non  pnni<»<i  nf  r  ir  . 

(0.)  Journal-Herald  &  News,  mg  economy  is  frustrating,  with  Week  w^e  made  avS^^  r 

men  were  sent  there  to  study  o"®  good  thing  evolving— earner  j  v  weex  were  maae  avaiiame  tion  manager,  has  been  named 
the  program  with  enthusiastic  turnover  has  dropped,  William  free  at  the  newspaper  s  public  associate  director  of  circulation, 
results.  Mix  circuhtion  director  ot  the  service  counter.  Bernard  L.  Vouderheide  sue- 

The  Oklahoman  &  Times  de-  ,'I  “  i  i  *  •  j  Towles  as  director  of  puh- 

veloped  its  own  basic  system,  the  ^Midwest  circulation  man-  Annual  rate  raised  lie  service  and  promotion. 

splitting  the  operation  and  Following  a  raise  in  the  per  Varga  ^rved  in  the  circula- 

using  moming-only  boys  six  m  me  pasx  eigni  ^  ^  ^  tion  department  in  various  ca- 

days  a  week  and  afternoon  boys  months,  termination  of  earner  (jyjg  x  Herald  pacities  since  1928. 

who  also  deliver  the  Sunday  r./tb’e  and  Evening  Express  have  Towles  joined  the  newspapers 


A  recession  benefit 


Station  manager  system 


Bernard  L.  Vonderheide  suc¬ 
ceeds  Towles  as  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  promotion. 
Varga  served  in  the  circula- 


morning  paper.  cent  over  the^same  period  of  the  Jll^^ted  annu^f  mail  sub-  in  1956. 

Each  counselor  supervises  P  ^  '  scription  price  from  $26  to  $30 

eight  bov’s.  People  were  obtained  Having  boys  on  routes  for  to  offset  higher  postage  rates, 
from  three  sources:  mothers  of  longer  than  normal  periods  has 


Going  to  afternoon 


present  carriers  and  referrals  enabled  the  circulation  deparU  ~  _  .  The  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Times, 

from  them,  knocking  on  doors  ment  to  train  more  effectively  weCKOay  price  up  founded  77  years  ago  as  a 

and  advertising.  with  good  results.  Tbe  single  copy  price  of  the  morning  newspaper,  will  shift 

„  .  Mix,  who  moved  into  his  pres-  Toledo  Blade  on  weekdays  was  to  afternoon  publication  begin- 

beparate  conselors  from  the  promotion  man-  raised  from  10c  to  15c  on  May  ning  June  8,  publisher  John  E. 

There  are  separate  counselors  ager  post  at  the  Eagle  &  Bea-  3.  The  weekly  home-delivered  Mitchell  has  announced.  The 

for  the  morning  and  evening  con,  recalled  a  severe  snowstorm  price  holds  at  60c  and  the  Sun-  paper,  part  of  the  Nixon  group, 

boys  working  as  commissioned  of  several  weeks  ago  when  more  day  copy  price  continues  at  30c.  will  drop  its  Sunday  edition. 
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Enquirer  firm  keeps 
Dale  as  publisher 


American  Financial  Corp.,  a  Enquirer  shares  will  be  Ameri- 


Gannett-Federated  'fhomson  net  is  up 

inei^er  date  is  set  Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  re- 

Directors  of  the  Gannett  Com-  ^  udit^  net  earnings  of 

pany  Inc.  have  called  a  special  quarter, 

shareholders’  meeting  June  28  to  ^P  from  $2,675,888  in  the  same 
act  on  a  proposed  merger  of  ^  year  earlier.  Earnings 

Federated  Publications  Inc.  into  P^r  ^he  Janu- 

a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  a^-March  penod  amounted  to 


locally  based  investment  com-  can  Financial  Leasing  &  Serv- 
pany,  took  control  of  the  Cin-  ices  Co.,  an  80  percent-owned 
cinnati  Enquirer  May  6  and  an-  subsidiary  of  AFC. 
nounced  Francis  L.  Dale  would  The  Post  and  Times-Star  re¬ 
continue  as  publisher.  ported  that  State  Senator 


innett  17.97  cents  this  year  compared 

Federated,  which  publishes  15.71  cents  last  year.  Net 

ven  dailies  in  four  states,  has 

shares  of  enmrrmn  $28,236,103  this  year  and  $2.),- 


wx  XXX  V..  1,453,348  shares  of  common 

The  Post  and  Times-Star  re-  stock  outstanding  held  by  about  822,395  last  year 
ported  that  State  Senator  ^50  stockholders.  Gannett  al-  • 


Carl  H.  Lindner,  chairman  of  Michael  J.  Maloney,  a  former  ready  owns  61,834  shares  of 

the  board  of  American  Finan-  Enquirer  political  reporter,  is  Federated.  Terms  call  for  each  Thompson  dividend 

cial,  said  no  personnel  changes  being  considered  for  the  posi-  Federated  common  share  to  be  The  board  of  directors  of  J. 

were  contemplated  for  the  tion  of  chief  news  executive  exchanged  for  an  amount  of  Wolter  Thomnson  Comnanv  de- 

morning-Sunday  newspaper.  under  the  new  ownership.  Brady  Gannett  common  having  a  mar-  ,  ^  i  .i-  vi 

AFC  purchased  the  61  per  Black  has  been  executive  editor  gf  343^  .^^hich  is  the  quarterly  dividend  of 

cent  interest  in  the  newspaper  Enquirer  the  past  12  current  quotation.  ^  s  are  on  common 


from  E.  W.  Scripps  Co.  and  re-  years. 

lated  interests,  for  $20  million  • 

after  the  Department  of  Justice  _  ,  , 

ordered  Scripps  to  divest  itself  Fast  week  S  range 

of  ownership.  Scripps  also  pub-  of  stock  prices 

lishes  the  afternoon  Post  and  (new  YORK  STOCK  EXCH- 

Times-Star. 


Gannett  shareholders  voted  at  shares  of  the  Company,  payable 
the  annual  meeting  May  11  to  August  20,  to  share  holders  of 
double  the  number  of  author-  record  at  the  close  of  business 
ized  common  shares.  July  23. 


price  will  be  extended  to  min- 


torney  Charles  Keating. 


within  60  to  90  days. 


it  under  local  control.  The  En¬ 


in  the  United  States.” 

He  pledged  to  “spare  n 
fort  to  keep  it  that  way.” 


ing  the  Provident  Bank  and 
United  Liberty  Life  Insurance  pomtar 

Co.  Ehrenre 


(NEW  YORK  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

5/5 

5/12 

Berkey  Photo  . 

.  13% 

12% 

Boise  Cascade  . . . 

.  445/, 

43% 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg. 

.  4434 

441/4 

Cowles  Communications 

.  12*4 

121/2 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

.  371/4 

34% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

.  351/4 

35'/, 

Dayco  Corp.  . 

1’% 

18% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  793/4 

81 3/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

821/2 

81 1/2 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  29% 

28'/, 

Fairchild  Camera  .  . 

.  441/4 

44% 

Foote.  Cone,  Belding 

..  in4 

10% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  491/2 

48 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  54% 

52% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa 

..  5I'/2 

53 

Harris  Intertype  . 

.  441/2 

441/2 

Inmont  . 

..  12% 

12% 

International  Paper 

.  39% 

38'/2 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.34 

34% 

Knight  Newspapers 

.  41 

40 

North  American  Rockwell  ...  243/, 

241/2 

Republic  Coro . 

.  7% 

7'/2 

Richardson  Co . 

..  14 

I4'/2 

Singer  . 

.  70'/, 

7 11/2 

J.  W.  Thompson 

.  59 

55 

Time  Inc . 

.  5734 

57% 

Times  Mirror  . 

.  50 

47'/, 

White  Consolidated 

.  24'/, 

23% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK 

EXCHANGE) 

.  I3'/2 

I3'/2 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

.  13% 

14 

Lee  Enterprises . 

.  25% 

24% 

Media  General . 

..  37% 

37'/, 

Milgo  Electronics 

.  2234 

20'/4 

New  York  Times 

.  283/4 

29'/, 

PKL  . 

.  41/4 

4 

Southwest  Forest  Ind. 

.  213/4 

22% 

Wells.  Rich.  Greene 

.  20'/, 

20'/, 

Wood  Industries 

.  23 

23 

either  of  the  bank  or  the  news-  pkl  . 

paper  by  January  1,  1981.  An 
AFC  spokesman  said  his  firm  vvood  industries 
had  told  the  government  officials 

it  intends  to  change  its  internal  .  ^  counter) 

operations  so  that  the  federal  lofton  H^rTid^'ravder 
restriction  will  no  longer  apply.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
A  group  of  minority  stock-  ComCorp. 
holders  who  sued  to  stop  the  I 


block  of  stock  have  asked  the  S  ?,'* 

•  XT.  X  Federated  Publications  43'/2  43 

court  to  require  the  company  to  srey  Advertisinn  I3  131/2 

pay  their  legal  costs  out  of  the  Hurletron  .  434  4% 

additional  sum  realized  by  the  Ogiii'Y.  Mather  361/2  3434 

higher  price  paid  by  AFC.  rotrcorp.  (wise.) 


their  motion  to  enjoin  payment  Interpublic  Group 

of  121^  percent  of  the  purchase  . 

price  but  said  there  was  no  dan-  (Canadiai 

ger  that  the  shareholders’  at-  Abitibi 


their  claims  were  valid.  The  ®reat  Lakes  Paper 
amount  asked  is  $1,135,400.  s'lrth'lm^Pres's”^'''' 

The  owner  of  record  of  the  Thomson  News.Dapers 
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38'/2 

391/4 

27 

28 

.  38'/2 

38'/4 

.  434 

4% 

.  17 

14% 

.  19 

20% 

.  434 

43/, 

.  .  .  — 

48'/2 

■  24% 

23% 

43'/2 

43 

.  13 

I3'/2 

,  .  434 

4% 

.  34'/2 

34% 

.  .  9'/2 

’% 

.  ..  14 

I4'/4 

.  19% 

22'/, 

25% 

24% 

28'/, 

29% 

lANGE) 

.  . .  7 

7 

..  22% 

21% 

...  I7'/4 

14% 

23% 

23'/, 

.  59% 

40 

24 

24 

The  New  York  Times  Company 


has  acquired  certain  properties  of 


Cowles  Communications,  Inc. 


We  acted  as  financial  advisors 

to  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.  in  this  transaction 


Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Dallas 
Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  St.  Louis 
San  Francisco  Detroit  Memphis 
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(  lASSlFIED 

Special  dollar 
ad8  greeted  by 
senior  citizens 

Gratitude  and  enthusiasm 
jrreeted  the  announcement  of 
special  classified  advertising 
rates  for  Senior  Citizens  in 
editions  of  the  Sentinel  and 
the  Star  of  Orlando,  Florida. 

The  low-cost  rate,  matching 
a  similar  courtesy  extended  to 
students  for  the  past  two 
years,  gives  the  customer  a 
three-line  ad,  four  editions,  for 
a  dollai’. 

Ads  are  restricted  to  those 
of  non-commercial  nature  and 
appear  in  morning  and  evening 
classified  columns  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  only. 

On  prepaid  basis 

Rapid  ])rocessing  and  con¬ 
trols  are  i)rovided  by  acceptance 
of  ads  on  a  prepaid  basis  at  the 
newspapers’  main  office  and  in 
bureaus  thi’oughout  Central 
Florida. 

Early  users  of  the  specials 
}an  routine  announcements  of¬ 
fering  apartment  rentals,  home 
sales  and  used  autos,  trailers, 
fui’iiiture,  cemetery  lots  and 
lost  jewelry. 

One  ad  offered  a  Bach  Cornet 
trumpet  in  “excellent  condi¬ 
tion.”  All  ads  are  routinely 
handled  and  appear  under  ap¬ 
propriate  classification  head¬ 
ings. 

Counter  sales  personnel  re- 
]iort  the  over-65  customers  are 
delighted  with  the  special  rec¬ 
ognition  and  nev'er  fail  to  ex¬ 
press  their  apj)reciation. 

• 

Ft'llow  ships  in  science 
writiii"  are  oflfered 

Two  $1,800  Nate  Haseltine 
Memorial  Fellowships  in  Science 
Writing  are  being  offered  na¬ 
tionally  for  the  coming  academic 
year  by  the  Council  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  Writing. 
Supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Phamaceutical  Manufacturers 
.\s.sociation,  the  fellowships  are 
named  for  the  late  science  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Council  encourages  appli¬ 
cations  from  college  seniors  who 
will  be  doing  graduate  work  in 
journalism.  Applications  will 
also  be  accepted  from  working 
journalists  with  undergraduate 
degrees,  who  would  return  to 
graduate  journalism  school.  A 
form  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  201  Christie 
Street,  Leonia,  N.J.  07605. 


PROGRESS  IS  BUBBLY — Assistant  publisher  Doc  Wright  (at  left)  and  publisher  Jonathan  Marshall 
(at  right)  present  bottles  of  champagne  to  four  members  of  the  classified  ad  staff  whose  sales  efforts 
boosted  business  in  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Daily  Progress  to  more  than  three  pages  for  the  first  tme. 
<  The  girls  are  Bobbie  Ailing,  Ann  Neel,  Dee  Ranee  and  Sheri  Day. 


New  system 
speeds  ads 
into  print 

The  Richmond  Kews  Leader 
and  the  Tinies-Dispatch  have 
effected  a  new  system,  involv¬ 
ing  the  use  of  a  computer  and 
photo  engraving,  for  producing 
classified  advertisements  for 
publication. 

G.  W.  Estes,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  Inc.,  said  the 
new  method  is  expected  to  be 
more  accurate,  clearer  and 
faster  in  production. 

He  said  the  change  would 
l)ermit  the  newspapers  to  utilize 
its  personnel  more  effectively 
and  return  to  more  normal  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  than  have 
been  possible  since  the  printers’ 
strike  began  with  about  180 
men  walking  out  on  March  31. 

They  still  are  out,  with  no 
settlement  in  sight.  The  man¬ 
agement  has  announced  that 
pei’sonnel  has  been  hired  as 
permanent  replacements  for 
several  of  the  strikers.  Mean¬ 
while,  neither  paper  has  missed 
publication. 

Until  the  change  in  classified 
ad  procedure  the  ads  had  been 
set,  utilizing  a  hot  type  method 
in  existence  for  decades.  The 
ads  were  typed  in  the  classified 
advertising  department,  sent  to 
the  composing  room,  punched 
on  tape  processed  through  hot 
metal  linecasting  machines, 
proofread  in  the  composing 
room,  corrected,  classified,  then 
arranged  in  pages  by  printers. 

Under  the  new  system,  the 


bulk  of  the  processing  is  done 
by  members  of  the  classified 
staff.  They  punch  the  ads  into 
tape,  which  is  fed  then  into  a 
computer  to  produce  a  copy  of 
each  ad  and  its  insertion  dates. 

Proofs  then  are  checked  by 
the  classified  department  and 
corrections  are  punched  there. 
Once  corrected,  the  ads  are 
processed  through  the  computer 
to  produce  new  tape  arranged 
by  classifications.  This  then  is 
fed  through  a  machine  that  pro¬ 
duces  type  on  paper  film  at  the 
rate  of  130  lines  a  minute  for 
pasting  onto  page  forms.  The 
pages  are  then  photo-engraved 
for  the  regular  printing  process. 


Project  completed 

A  two-day  “open  house” 
event  for  the  public  May  5-6 
marked  the  completion  of  an 
expansion  piogram  for  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Daily 
Xews  that  began  three  years 
ago.  A  40-page  Goss  Urbanite 
press  and  Compugraphic  pho¬ 
totypesetting  equipment  has 
been  installed. 

• 

Club  directory 

A  Directory  of  Women’s  Or¬ 
ganizations  ran  to  48  pages 
(tabloid)  in  the  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald- Argus  on  Tuesday,  April 
27. 


A  SCOUT  IS  APPRECIATIVE— Mrs.  Bette  Kerr.  left,  holds  the 
medallion  given  her  by  the  Gateway  Girl  Scout  Council  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  a  "Salute  to  Girl  Scouts”  page  in  the  classified  section 
of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun.  Mrs.  Kerr  is  classified  advertising 
manager.  Mrs.  Claudia  Redick,  at  right,  phone  room  supervisor, 
received  a  certificate  of  appreciation. 
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for  hard  facts  to  support  his  recommendations, 

.  a  newspaper  schedule  planner  supplements  his 
k  SRDS  Newspaper  Rates  and  Data  edition  with  his 


Be  there 


selling  by  helping  people  buy! 


NCA  —  Used  by  more  agencies  than  any  other  source  publication  of  its  kind! 


Newspaper  Circulation  Analysis 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  lnc./5201  Old  Orchard  Road,  Skokie,  Illinois  60076 


SRDS  Newspaper 
C  irculation 
Ajnalysis 


We've  had  a  heart-v/arming  feed-back  from  the  36  world's 
largest  agencies  who  helped  us  design  NCA  last  year  —  for 
i  their  own  easier  use!  They  tell  us,  "we  use  it  —  we  use  itl"; 
k  "I  feel  I'm  part  of  it  now."  "We've  told  all  our  people  and 
branches  to  use  nothing  else." 

And  it's  true.  NCA  has  more  planning  aids,  is  easier  to 
use  and  easier  to  read  than  any  other  source.  VITAL 
to  media  planners  -  VITAL  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 

Your  full  story  should  be  there  every  time  a  news- 
paper  planner  buyer  examines  or  compares  your 
market.  Here's  why: 

•  NCA's  information  is  vital  to  people  involved  in  news- 
poper  market  selection  and  newspapers  within  these 

•  Your  message  is  at  the  point-of-planning  and  the 
point-of-purchase  for  twelve  months. 

•  NCA  goes  to  every  paid  subscriber  of  SRDS  News- 
paper  Rates  and  Data,-  thus  reaches  more  peo- 
X,  pie  in  advertising  agencies  than  any  other 
x  source  publication  of  its  kind. 

,  •NCA  carries  with  it  the  undisputed  reputa- 

,  i  tion  for  accuracy,  authenticity  and  reliabil- 

|||  ity  SRDS'  publishing  has  upheld  for  50 

....  years. 


POSITION  YOUR  STORY 
IN  THE  APPROPRIATE 
NCA  SECTION.  THE 
TIME  TO  MAKE  SURE 
YOU  DON'T  MISS  AN 
ENTIRE  YEAR  OF 
SELLING  HELP 
IS  . . .  NOW! 


NOTE  CLOSING  DATES 
For  copy  to  be  set  (plates  or 
camera-ready  art  2  days  later): 

L  DMA  Section  —June 28 

K  Section  IV  —  July  2 

A  Section  V  —  July  12 

A  Section  Hi  -  July  14 

Section  II  —  July  21 

ADI  Section  —  July  23 


“Promotion’s  come  a 
long  way:  Taubkin 

By  Georjre 

If  anybody  deserves  the  title  “A  new  breed  of  reporters 
of  Mr.  Promotion,  it  is  Irvin  S.  and  editors,  also  seem  to  have 
Taubkin,  who  retired  May  1  an  awareness  of  the  value  of 
after  more  than  35  years  in  promotion,  and  the  need  to  get 
newspaper  promotion  work,  most  “somebody  to  read  the  paper.” 
of  it  as  promotion  director  of  Taubkin  said, 
the  Neir  York  Times.  Taubkin  reflected  on  his  years 

Over  the  years,  Tauby  has  at  the  Times,  and  showed  great 
served  as  teacher,  mentor,  con-  satisfaction  on  the  growth  of 
fidante,  consultant  and  employ-  importance  of  promotion  to  his 
ment  agency  to  his  peers  in  the  newspaper.  He  said  that  one  of 
promotion  business.  He  has  the  greatest  improvements  in 
counseled,  advised,  and  instruct-  Times  promotion  over  the  years, 
ed  his  fellow-workers — on  his  was  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
own  newspaper,  and  others.  He  He  admitted  that  one  of  the 


Irvin  S.  Taubkin 


has  served  the  industry  that  he 
loved  as  well  as  worked  in,  on 
ANPA  committees,  and  in  a 
variety  of  chores  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  He  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization,  and 
richly  earned  his  Silver  Shovel 
award,  emblematic  of  service  to 
newspaper  promotion. 


great  satisfactions  was  in  work¬ 
ing  with  two  great  art  directors 
during  his  time  at  the  Times, 
George  Krikorian,  now  art  di¬ 
rector  for  Look  Magazine,  and 
Lou  Silverstein,  now  corporate 
art  director  at  the  Times. 

“If  you  have  to  give  a  ‘bum 
rap’  to  any  quality  of  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  in  general,  the 


We  usually  had  the  freedom 
to  do  what  we  wanted  and 
thought  best,  with  manage¬ 
ment’s  full  cooperation.  We 
never  had  to  think  too  much 
about  the  costs.  I  don’t  know  of 
any  other  department  here  that 
has  had  that  much  freedom, 
with  a  minimum  of  interfer- 


replied.  “From  then  on,  any¬ 
thing  else  is  gravy.”  He  recalled 
the  promotion  staff  being  cut  to 
half  a  dozen. 

P.R.  a  new  cliullenge 

“In  many  cases,”  Taubkin 
said,  “promotion  and  public  re¬ 
lations  are  interchangeable 


.N«*w  lionie  in  Florida 

We  managed  to  catch  him  in 
the  midst  of  book-filled  packing 
crates,  getting  ready  to  ship 


most  sigpiificant  is  its  appear¬ 
ance.  Most  of  it  doesn’t  measure 
up  to  the  quality  of  design,  lay¬ 
out,  art  and  typography  of  other 
good  advertising,”  Taubkin  said. 


ence.” 

“At  the  Times,”  he  added, 
“we  have  always  had  complete 
cooperation  with  the  news  de¬ 
partment,  starting  with  Turner 


terms  on  a  newspaper.”  He  told 
of  his  switch  to  public  relations 
director  at  the  Times  at  the 
time  the  company  went  pub¬ 
lic,  and  took  on  Hill  &  Knowlton 


some  of  his  belongings  off  to  his  He  pointed  out  that  the  pro-  Catledge.  The  news  department  as  p.r.  consultants. 


new  condominium  on  Long  Boat 
Key  in  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  asked 
some  of  his  reflections  on  news¬ 
paper  promotion. 

“As  you  know,”  Tauby  said, 
“for  many  years,  more  news¬ 
paper  promotion  was  bad  than 
good.  But  from  where  I  sit,  it 
has  improved  tremendously  over 
the  years.  Promotion  has  in- 
crea.sed  not  only  in  quality,  but 
more  newspapers  are  doing  more 
in  the  field.” 

“The  growth  of  the  promotion 
association  (INPA)  has  been 
remarkable,”  he  said,  “and  the 
conferences,  over  the  years,  have 
been  terrific.  From  the  very  be¬ 
ginning,  the  intimate  fellowship 
among  promotion  people,  and 
the  freedom  of  exchange  of  ideas 
and  materials  has  been  good,  not 
only  for  promotion  people,  but 
for  the  newspaper  business.” 

“Promotion  people  have 
gained  both  the  attention  and 
recognition  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement,”  Taubkin  said.  “But 
while  most  publishers  have 
gained  an  awareness  of  the 
value  of  promotion  for  their 
newspapers,  editors  have  been 
laggard.” 

“But  they’re  learning  now,” 
he  added,  “as  indicated  by  pro¬ 
motion  committees  and  studies 
made  by  both  APME  and 
ASNE. 


motion  business  is  now  attract¬ 
ing  quality  people,  and  can  now 
compete  with  most  advertising 
agencies,  both  in  the  quality  of 
copy  and  art.  And  he  said  that 
the  opportunities  and  pay  at 
newspapers  had  reached  a  com¬ 
petitive  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  ad  field,  a  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  to  the  higher  levels  of  qual¬ 
ity. 

His  favorites 

We  asked  Tauby  which  of  the 
Times  promotions  were  his  fav¬ 
orites. 

He  told  of  the  trade  paper 
series  on  Times  editorial  staffers 
that  ran  in  both  E&P  and  the 
New  Yorker  magazine.  He  also 
pointed  to  the  Times’  famous 
campaign  for  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  that  holds  a  record  for  con¬ 
tinuity  in  New  York  subway 
advertising,  with  the  copy  line, 
“I  got  my  job  through  the  New 
York  Times.” 

He  remarked  on  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  promotion  by  both  Times 
management  and  staff,  and 
credited  it  to  the  exciting  graph¬ 
ics  of  the  Times  promotion.  He 
remembered  when  he  first  joined 
the  Times,  and  met  with  Ivan 
Veit,  then  promotion  director,  in 
his  office.  Veit  told  him  that  they 
should  do  things  simply,  and 
with  lots  of  pictures.” 


constantly  comes  up  with  ideas 
for  you  here.” 

“My  thesis  is  that  the  editor 
of  a  paper  can  be  the  greatest 
promotion  manager,  and  the 
product  itself  is  the  greatest 
promotion  piece,”  he  added.  He 
reminisced  about  the  stories  of 
Horace  Greeley  and  his  white 
suits,  pointing  out  that  this  was 
nothing  but  a  big  promotion  for 
both  Greeley  and  his  newspaper. 

Promoting  at  the  bureau 

In  discussing  his  days  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  Taubkin  told  of 
the  growth  of  the  promotion  de¬ 
partment  from  13  to  50,  and 
said  that  he  recalled  the  bu¬ 
reau’s  first  $l-million  budget, 
the  development  of  the  theme 
“All  business  is  local,”  created 
by  A1  Stanford.  He  pointed  out 
that  in  his  Bureau  days  he  spent 
most  of  his  efforts  countering 
the  magazine  business,  with  re¬ 
search  showing  that  newspapers 
gave  better  coverage  on  a 
county-by-county  basis  than 
magazines. 

At  the  time  of  an  economy 
kick  at  the  bureau,  he  told  of 
being  called  and  asked  what  was 
the  minimum  promotion  depart¬ 
ment. 

“One  man,  a  mimeograph  ma¬ 
chine,  and  boy  to  run  it,”  Tauby 


He  commented  on  newspaper 
people’s  inbred  suspicion  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  as  gimmickry,  im¬ 
age-building  and  press-agentry. 

But  he  added,  “Newspapers 
are  one  business  that  does  busi¬ 
ness  with  people  who  don’t  like 
it,  and  has  to  earn  their  re¬ 
spect.” 

“Remember,”  he  said,  “a  news¬ 
paper  is  always  in  the  position 
of  telling  the  President,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  city  how  to  run 
things.  That’s  its  job.  And  a 
newspaper  should  also  be  a  part 
of  the  community,  an  active  part 
of  the  community.  Too  many 
newspapers  think  they  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  responsibility  by 
merely  putting  out  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“Newspapers  should  involve 
themselves  more.  That’s  what  we 
have  in  mind  here  at  the  Times,” 
he  said. 

Tauby  and  his  attractive  wife, 
Kiyo,  plan  to  spend  their  retire¬ 
ment  on  the  Gulf  coast  at  Sara¬ 
sota,  where  they  can  look  out  at 
Tampa  Bay  from  their  condo¬ 
minium.  “I  may  do  a  little  fish¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  but  the  main  thing 
I  plan  to  do  is  get  away  from 
the  regimentation  and  discipline. 

“And,”  he  added,  “I’ll  be  read¬ 
ing  the  Sarasota  newspaper,  and 
picking  it  apart.  Of  all  things, 
it’s  the  Herald  Tribune.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Filo  has  Pulitzer . . . 
hopes  to  get  a  joh 


SQUEEZE  PLAY — This  picture  taken  by  Drayton  Holcomb  of  the 
Detroit  Lions  during  the  Lions-49ers  game  last  November  22  won 
first  prize  for  black-and-white  photography  in  the  Pro  Football 
Hall  of  Fame  contest. 


Four  years  ago  John  Filo  was 
a  senior  in  high  school.  And 
like  the  story  of  Mary’s  little 
lamb,  everywhere  that  John  Filo 
went  along  went  his  camera. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper 
photographer.  He  was  on  course. 
He  was  co-editor  of  his  high 
school  year  book  in  Tarentum, 
Pa. 

Now,  as  he  nears  graduation 
from  Kent  State  University,  the 
22-year-old  senior  in  photo  illus¬ 
tration  has  surpassed  all  of  his 
dreams. 

He  probably  is  the  only  under¬ 
graduate  university  student  who 
has  ever  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  Journalism. 

John  Filo  has  won  it  for  spot 
news  pictures  taken  at  the  fatal 
confrontation  of  students  and 
national  guardsmen  at  Kent 
State  University  May  4,  1970. 

It’s  been  a  big  spring  for  Filo. 
Not  only  has  he  won  the  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize,  but  he  has  been  a 
George  Polk  Memorial  Awards 
winner.  And  last  weekend  he 
went  to  Las  Vegas  to  receive 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  national 
photo  award. 

Earlier  he  ranked  high  in  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  pic¬ 
torial  contest  for  college  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

The  prize-winning  portfolio  of 
Kent  pictures  taken  by  the  tall. 


quiet,  shy,  grinning  Filo,  usually 
in  bluejeans  and  often  with  a 
scrubby  beard,  contained  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  14-year-old  Florida 
runaway,  Mary  Vecchio,  as  she 
knelt  beside  the  body  of  Jeff 
Miller  after  he  had  been  killed 
by  a  guardsman’s  bullet. 

Filo  admits  the  picture  was  a 
matter  of  being  at  the  right 
spot  at  the  right  time,  but  adds 
that  “I  had  planned  to  be  in  the 
right  spot.” 

There  was  some  controversy 
during  the  year — especially  in 
letters  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
— that  the  photographer  should 
have  gotten  the  name  of  the  girl 
before  the  picture  was  printed 
in  newspapers.  But  in  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  the  campus  that  Monday 
noon  there  was  no  time  to  do 
anything  but  get  pictures  and 
run  for  cover. 

In  the  chaos  Filo  dashed  into 
Taylor  Hall.  He  closed  the  photo 
lab  which  was  his  charge  so 
that  the  place  would  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  He  tossed  his  roll  of  film 
into  a  camera  bag  and  ran  for 
his  automobile.  He  hurried  out 
of  the  campus  the  back  way, 
sure  that  nobody  would  stop  him 
since  all  of  the  e.vcitement  was 
on  the  front  end. 

He  had  one  thought  in  mind 
— get  home  to  Tarentum.  For 
two  summers  he  had  worked  for 


the  Valley  News  and  the  Neiv 
Kensington  Dispatch.  On  his 
way  he  called  the  Valley  News 
and  told  the  chief  photographer 
that  he  didn’t  know  what  he 
had,  but  he  had  something. 

When  he  reached  Tarentum 
his  boss  was  ready  to  process 
the  pictures.  When  he  saw  them 
he  alerted  the  Associated  Press 
and  shortly  after  6:30  the  first 
picture  moved  on  the  Wirephoto 
network. 

No  commercials 

The  day  the  Pulitzer  awards 
were  announced  Filo  and  one  of 
his  journalism  profs  were 
watching  the  AP  wire  for  the 
announcement.  Suddenly  the 
news  came — almost  every  aw’ard 
w'as  carried  on  the  single  cir¬ 
cuit  state  wire — all  but  the 
photo  award.  The  prof  called 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  and 
heard  Managing  Editor  Bob 
Giles  cry  in  delight  that  the 
Beacon  Journal  had  won  the 
spot  news  coverage  award  (also 
about  Kent  State)  and  that  Filo 
had  won  the  picture  prize. 

During  the  year  Filo  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  companies  that  wanted 
to  make  money  out  of  his  Vec¬ 
chio  picture — using  the  pictures 
on  sweatshirts,  etc.,  etc.  Filo 
turned  all  of  them  down. 

Filo  married  his  home  town 
sweetheart  last  December.  She 
is  in  education,  specializing  in 
teaching  and  ceramics. 


Best  pro  football 
photos  selected 

Photographers  from  Detroit, 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee  and 
Elyria,  Ohio,  captured  top  hon¬ 
ors  in  the  third  annual  Pro 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  Profes¬ 
sional  Photographers  contest. 

Their  winning  photographs 
will  hang  permanently  in  the 
Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame  at 
Canton,  0. 

The  winners: 

Black  -  and  -  white  action  — 
Drayton  Holcomb,  Detroit  News, 
“Squeeze  Play,”  San  Francisco 
49ers  vs.  Detroit  Lions,  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1970;  honorable  men¬ 
tion,  Ron  Riesterer,  Oakland 
Tribune;  Dick  Darcey,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Ron  Cochran,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer;  Jay  Spencer, 
Miami  Neivs. 

Black  -  and  -  white  feature  — 
Matt  Southard,  San  Francisco 
Examiner ;  honorable  mention, 
Charles  Trainor,  Miami  News; 
Barton  Silverman,  New  York 
Times;  Malcolm  Emmons,  Wor¬ 
thington,  Ohio;  Dan  Rubin,  New 
York  City. 

Color  action — Ernest  Anheu- 
ser,  Milwaukee  Journal;  honor¬ 
able  mention,  Varnon  Biever, 
Green  Bay  Packers;  Bob  Den- 
nie.  New  Orleans  Saints;  Ed¬ 
ward  Salter,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  Times. 


John  Filo 
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What  of  Filo’s  future?  He’s 
not  sure.  First  he  wants  to  grad¬ 
uate  in  August.  With  awards 
weighing  him  down  he  still 
hasn’t  a  job.  But  he  is  hopeful. 


Color  feature — John  Kenney, 
Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram;  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  John  Kenney; 
Malcolm  Emmons. 
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Stephen  Solomon 
wins  top  award 
in  Hearst  test 

Stephen  D.  Solomon,  a  senior 
journalism  major  at  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  won 
the  national  writing  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  annual  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation 
Journalism  Awards  Program. 

Solomon,  who  received  the 
award  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
the  first  student  in  the  11-year 
history  of  the  contest  to  qualify 
three  times  for  its  finals.  Last 
year  he  placed  third, 

Solomon  was  selected  as  a  fin¬ 
alist  on  the  basis  of  an  editorial 
which  he  had  written  for  Penn 
State’s  student  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Collegian,  critcizing  gov¬ 
ernment  efforts  in  the  field  of 
pollution  since  Earth  Day  a 
year  ago. 

Competitors  for  the  champion¬ 
ship  conducted  an  interview 
with  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
administrator  of  the  Environ¬ 
mental  Protection  Agency.  They 
were  then  given  one  hour  and 
45  minutes  to  write  a  report 
about  the  interview  and  a  sim¬ 
ilar  amount  of  time  to  compose 
a  feature  story  based  on  it. 

Solomon  has  been  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Park  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  other 
newspapers  and  magazines.  His 
journalistic  experience  was 
broadened  by  two  awards,  selec¬ 
tion  by  the  committee  of  the 
Sears  Congressional  Internship 
program  as  an  intern  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  by  the  American 
Society  of  Magazine  Editors  and 
the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  an  intern  on  national 
publications. 

Following  his  graduation  in 
June,  Solomon  is  considering  at¬ 
tending  Georgetown  Law  School. 
His  home  is  at  Lafayette  Hill, 
Pa. 

Solomon  won  a  .$1,500  schol¬ 
arship  and  gold  medallion,  Gil¬ 
man  a  $1,000  scholarship  and 
silver  medallion  and  the  two 
third-place  finalists  $500  schol¬ 
arships  and  bronze  medallions. 

Other  finalists  awarded  $250 
scholarships  and  bronze  medal¬ 
lions  were,  Thomas  R.  Brown, 
Utah;  Margo  Vives  Shields, 
Texas;  ,\lan  Stamm,  Syracuse; 
and  Rich  Wiseman,  Southern 
California. 

In  the  photojournalism  cate¬ 
gory',  James  G.  Domke,  Mis¬ 
souri,  was  given  a  $1,000  schol¬ 
arship  and  gold  medallion. 

The  University  of  Utah  re¬ 
ceived  an  additional  award  for 
first  place  (a  gold  medallion) 
in  the  intercollegiate  writing 
comi>etition. 


VARIOUS  NEWS  DESKS  are  shown  in  this  shot  of  Chicago  Tribune’s  completely  refurbished  central 
newsroom.  Back  of  reporters'  area  are  partitioned  offices  of  editors.  Wire  room  is  at  top  right. 


Staff  of  family  newspaper 
toils  in  homey  newsroom 


Nearest  thing  to  a  living  room 
— if  the  telephones  and  desks 
are  discounted.  That’s  the  re¬ 
modeled  central  newsroom  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Some  of  the  oldtimers  still 
quite  can’t  believe  it,  but  there 
it  is — beige  desks,  black  vinyl 
chairs  with  hard  rubber  casters 
to  facilitate  easy  movement  on 
a  soft-green  tweed  carpet. 
Walls  are  off-white  except  for  a 
coordinated  accent  green  on  one 
wall. 

Harold  E.  Hutchings,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  who  directed  the  pro¬ 
ject,  described  the  changes  apt¬ 
ly:  “It’s  another  step  in  raising 
the  professional  standards  of 
newspapering.  The  room  is 
quiet,  efficient  and  pleasant — a 
place  where  people  should  enjoy 
working.” 

Hutchings  walked  about  the 
new  surroundings  during  an 
“open  house”  for  employes  with 
prideful  mien,  while  the  editor, 
Crayton  Kirkpatrick,  admonish¬ 
ed  the  toilers  to  keep  the  place 
like  a  family  newspaper— clean. 
He  reiterated  this  attitude  in  a 
memo  to  the  editorial  staff  and 
the  general  reaction  appeared  to 
be  favorable. 

Planned  several  years 

Planning  for  the  refurbished 
news  room  began  several  years 
ago.  Work  was  started  on  the 
outer  walls  to  bring  more  light 
into  the  room.  A  modem  photo 
lab  was  completed,  and  editorial 
art  was  moved  into  a  partitioned 


monitors  was  set  up  nearby. 

Cabinets  for  reporters’  and 
editors’  files  were  provided  and 
around  one  pillar  mail  boxes 
and  supply  cabinets  were  estab¬ 
lished.  There  are  groupings  of 
45-inch  modular  desks,  with  two 
drawers,  two  from  the  various 
copy  desks  plus  36-inch  desks 
with  typewriter  stands  which 
allow  swiveling  of  the  type¬ 
writer.  There  are  145  desks  in 
all. 

The  new  rug  is  a  four-ply 
nylon  fibre  with  a  three  percent 
copper  wire  added  to  the  face 
yarns  to  reduce  static  electricity. 

The  modernization  program 
began  during  1966. 

• 

Award  winner  plans 
Peace  Corps  service 

Margaret  Stomierowski,  21,  of 
Clean,  New  York,  a  senior  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism  at  St.  Bon- 
aventure  University,  has  been 
named  the  1971  recipient  of  the 
Mark  Hellinger  Award. 

Miss  Stomierowski  was  editor 
of  her  college  newspaper,  the 
Bona  Venture,  last  year.  She 
has  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Clean  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald 
throughout  her  college  career, 
working  part-time  during  the 
regular  academic  year  and  full¬ 
time  during  the  summer. 

As  a  1970  Newspaper  Fund 
Scholarship  intern  she  studied 
at  Temple  University  before  as¬ 
signment  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
She  was  also  recipient  of  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Scholarship. 

The  Hellinger  Award  winner 
plans  to  pursue  a  newspaper 
career  after  graduate  study  and 
service  with  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Africa  or  Thailand. 
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section.  The  wire  room  was  re¬ 
located,  remaining  in  the  room, 
however.  Offices  for  editorial 
executives  were  installed  with 
low  partitions  so  that  light 
reached  the  newsroom  through 
the  executives’  windows.  Society 
and  the  features  copy  desk 
moved  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  wire  room  and  the  area  was 
redecorated.  The  financial  de¬ 
partment,  also  redecorated,  is 
off  one  comer  of  the  newsroom 
with  partitioned  offices. 

Then  came  the  main  news¬ 
room.  The  Tribune’s  electrical 
staff  directed  a  new  channel  and 
phone  duct  system  under  the 
rug  which  contain  phone  and 
power  cables  that  will  meet 
every  future  electronic  news¬ 
gathering  demand  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

'The  power  and  phone  ducts 
are  designed  for  easy  access 
openings  every  12  inches;  phones 
can  be  installed  quickly  without 
pulling  up  the  carpeting.  The 
ducts  were  cemented  over  and 
the  carpeting  installed,  old  fur¬ 
niture  was  removed  and  new 
desks  and  touch-tone  phones  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  metro  and  city  room  news 
staffs  had  been  consolidated 
many  months  ago  and  the  re¬ 
modeled  newsroom  plan  called 
for  bringing  metro  physically 
into  the  newsroom. 

The  city  assignment  desk  was 
moved  closer  to  the  picture  edi¬ 
tor  and  a  communications  center 
for  tv.  radio  and  police  and  fire 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


FLOWN  TO  ITS  PRINTER 


Buy  of  Ky.  papers 
puts  daily  veteran 
into  weekly  field 


There  may  be  a  trend  toward 
remote  satellite  printing  plants 
among  some  major  newspapers, 
but  they  have  nothing  on  the 
Wilton  (Me.)  Observer  which 
is  set  and  printed  by  the  Johns¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Patriot,  some  250 
miles  remote,  and  then  flown 
to  Maine  for  distribution. 

The  story  of  how  the  Patriot 
came  to  print  the  Observer  be¬ 
gan  back  in  February  when 
several  Wilton  citizens  con¬ 
tacted  Patriot  publisher,  Ste¬ 
phen  J.  Myers  Jr.,  expressing 
concern  for  their  local  weekly, 
the  Wilton  Times-Record,  which 
was  folding  after  24  years  of 
operation. 

Had  been  publisher 

Myers  had  been  publisher 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  from  1966  to  1968.  Act¬ 
ing  on  the  request  for  help, 
Myers  contacted  his  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Sidney  T. 
Maillet,  now  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  he  agreed  to  act 
as  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  decision  was  made  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  weekly  rather 
than  resurrect  the  old  one  to 
avoid  past  difficulties  associated 
with  the  folding  weekly. 

The  name  Wilton  Observer 
was  selected,  and  a  new  look 
utilizing  a  three,  19  pica  wide, 
column  on  tab  format  was  cre¬ 
ated.  It  is  the  same  format  re¬ 
cently  established  with  the  Pa¬ 
triot. 

One  major  problem  was  the 
mechanics  of  getting  the  Ob¬ 
server  out.  The  former  Times 
had  a  1,500  circulation,  but 
didn’t  gross  enough  to  warrant 
equipment  purchase.  The  un¬ 
likely  idea  of  doing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  in  Johnstown 
came  under  scrutiny. 

Several  modes  of  transporta¬ 
tion  were  investigated,  truck¬ 
ing,  parcel  service  and  mail. 
All  had  drawbacks,  mainly  in 
the  area  of  time.  Most  carriers 
could  not  give  overnight  service 
and  would  not  guarantee  even 
two  day  service.  The  idea  of 
Teletype  was  also  looked  at  but 
discarded  because  of  cost. 

Idea  of  air  freight 

Then  the  idea  of  using  air 
freight  cropped  up  and  it  was 
found  that  a  pickup  of  printed 
newspapers  could  be  made  in 
Johnstown  and  transferred  to 
the  nearby  Albany  Airport  for 
transportation  to  Maine. 

There  were  some  problems 
finding  the  best  airline,  but  a 


small  carrier.  Executive  Air¬ 
lines,  had  the  best  rates  and 
best  route.  Myers  said  that  Ex¬ 
ecutive  not  only  had  cheaper 
rates,  but  flew  from  Albany  to 
Lewiston,  Me.,  the  nearest  air¬ 
port  to  Wilton. 

Each  Friday  and  Saturday 
the  newspaper  copy  and  ads 
are  flown  to  Albany  and  on 
Tuesday  the  completed  Wilton 
Observers  are  flown  back  to 
Maine.  The  cost,  Myers  said,  is 
less  than  $20  a  week  for  the 
transportation,  depending  on 
the  weight  of  a  particular  is¬ 
sue.  The  freight  costs  run  $5 
per  package  coming  down  and 
$6.50  per  hundred  pounds  on 
flying  the  newspaper  back. 

1,700  controlled 

The  Observer  has  a  1,700  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  mailing  and 
200  newsstand  sales  each  week. 
Plans  are  in  the  offing  for  a 
changeover  to  second  class 
mailing.  The  average  paper  is 
running  eight  to  12  pages  and 
the  newspaper  has  been  paying 
for  itself. 

Myers  said  that  the  Ob¬ 
server,  now  in  its  13th  week, 
“is  getting  on  its  feet.”  He 
wants  eventually  to  turn  the 
paper  back  to  local  ownership. 
“Our  original  interest  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  publication  going,”  he 
said,  “was  for  the  Wilton  area 
to  have  a  weekly  newspaper. 
We  hope  someone  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  carrying  it  on,  as 
we  have  a  full  time  operation 
here  in  Johnstown,  and  Mr. 
Maillet  is  busy  with  real  es¬ 
tate.” 


Troup  County  Herald 
sold  to  weekly  group 

Tri-County  Newspapers,  own¬ 
ed  by  Bob  Tribble  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  Ga.,  has  purchased  the 
Troup  County  Herald,  Hogans- 
ville,  Ga.,  from  Thorne  Lane  and 
Jim  Wood. 

Tri-County  publishes  the  Har¬ 
ris  County  Journal,  the  Meri- 
weather  Vindicator,  the  Marion 
County  Patriot,  and  the  Tal- 
botton  New  Era,  all  in  Georgia. 

Lane,  who  has  been  joint 
owner  of  the  Herald  for  six  and 
a  half  years  and  was  the  paper’s 
manager,  was  the  first  editor  of 
the  Daily  News-Herald  at  Pan¬ 
ama  City,  Fla.  He  said  he  plans 
to  work  on  a  newspaper  career 
book. 

Wood  has  a  group  of  weeklies 
himself. 


Bruce  B.  Van  Dusen,  An¬ 
chorage,  Ky.,  a  veteran  of  the 
editorial  side  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  gone  the  weekly  route 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Voice 
Newspapers,  St.  Matthews,  Ky., 
publisher  of  the  Voice-Jeffer- 
sonian  and  the  Suburban  Mir¬ 
ror. 

Alan  J.  Schansberg,  who  re¬ 
cently  passed  his  20th  year  as 
a  newspaper  publisher,  was  the 
seller.  He  plans  to  retire  from 
the  newspaper  and  printing 
business. 

George  J.  Romano,  New  York 
media  broker,  was  consultant 
to  the  purchaser  in  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Army  service 

The  new  publisher,  in  a 
career  that  has  included  teach¬ 
ing  English  and  being  an  in¬ 
vestigator  for  the  Army’s 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps,  be¬ 
gan  working  for  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  He 
was  awarded  a  fellowship  by 
the  American  Political  Science 
Association  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  year  under  the 
House  Republican  Leader  Ger¬ 
ald  R.  Ford,  and  Sen.  Harrison 
Williams,  New  Jersey  Demo¬ 
crat. 

For  a  period  following  his 
congressional  experience.  Van 
Dusen  was  a  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  after  which  he  went 
with  the  Detroit  News.  After 
three  years  in  Detroit  he  spent 
a  short  time  as  editor  of  the 
Niles  (Mich.)  Daily  Star  and 
then  joined  the  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier  Journal  as  an  editorial 
writer.  He  left  in  a  year  to 
take  work  outside  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  His  purchase  of  the  Voice 
Newspapers  marks  his  return. 


Milton  Mintz  buys 
Suburban  papers 

Milton  Mintz,  president,  this 
week  announced  the  purchase  of 
all  of  the  stock  of  the  Suburban 
Publishing  Corp.,  Irvington 
Herald  Inc.,  Trumar  Publishing 
Corp.,  and  the  Stuyvesant  Off¬ 
set  Co.,  owned  by  the  estate  of 
Sam  Howard.  Mintz  and  How¬ 
ard  were  associated  for  more 
than  30  years  in  the  New  Jersey 
publishing  companies. 

The  four  corporations  publish 
eight  newspapers,  the  Union 
Leader,  Union;  Irvington  Her¬ 
ald,  Irvington;  Vailsburg 
Leader,  Newark;  Springfield 
Leader,  Springfield ;  Mountain¬ 
side  Echo,  Mountainside;  the 
Spectator  of  Roselle  -  Roselle 
Park;  Linden  Leader,  Lindan, 
and  the  Suburban  Leader,  Kenil¬ 
worth,  along  with  the  Suburban- 
aire,  a  semi-monthly  publication, 
mailed  to  50,000  homes  in  Union 
and  Essex  (bounties. 

Stuyvesant  Offset  in  the  print¬ 
ing  organization  for  the  publi¬ 
cations  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  installing  the  computerized 
photo-composition  equipment. 

Milton  Mintz  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers.  The 
other  officers  are  Margaret  A. 
Mintz,  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Asher  Mintz,  vice- 
president  and  business  man¬ 
ager. 


Editor  will  direct 
state  biceuteuuial 

Les  Helgeland,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Yankton  Daily  Press 
and  Dakotan,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Dakota  Bi¬ 
centennial  Commission  by  Gov. 
Richard  Kneip  of  South  Dakota. 

The  editor  will  head  a  nine- 
member  commission  which  will 
direct  activities  for  the  state’s 
observance  of  the  Bicentennial 
in  1976.  The  Daily  Press  and 
Dakotan  is  the  oldest  daily 
newspaper  in  South  Dakota.  It 
will  begin  its  111th  year  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  June. 


53  Negro  studeuts 
get  educatiou  grauts 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  has  announced  the  award 
of  grants-in-aid  totaling  $22,- 
825  to  53  Negro  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  32  accredited  journal¬ 
ism  departments  across  the  na¬ 
tion. 

The  grants,  effective  with  the 
September  term,  were  made 
through  the  Foundation’s  Ne¬ 
gro  Journalism  Scholarship 
Fund.  The  number  of  scholar¬ 
ships  awarded  this  year  is  dou¬ 
ble  the  number  awarded  in 
1968-69,  the  first  year  of  the 
Foundation  program. 

In  announcing  the  awards, 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president  of 
the  ANPA  Foundation  and 
president  of  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.,  Palo  Alto,  noted  that 
recipients  were  chosen  from  43 
journalism  schools  on  behalf  of 
103  students.  This  represents  a 
65%  increase  in  school  submis¬ 
sions  since  the  first  year  of  the 
program  in  1968-69  and  a  74% 
increase  in  student  aid  requests. 

“It’s  clear,”  Bishop  said, 
“that  the  enrollment  of  Negro 
students  in  the  schools  is  on  the 
rise.  This  means  that  more 
qualified  Negroes  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  work  on  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.” 
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Former  reporter 
asked  for  source 
of  Manson  story 

The  judpe  in  the  Sharon 
Tate  murder  trial  has  ordered 
a  former  reimi  ter  to  reveal  the 
source  of  a  stoiy  which  con¬ 
nected  Charles  Manson’s  hippie- 
style  family  with  alleged  plans 
to  kill  movie  stars. 

Sui)erior  Court  Judge  Char¬ 
les  H.  Older  set  a  contempt 
hearing  for  May  19  for  William 
Farr  who  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 


aminer  when  the  story  ap¬ 
peared  October  9,  1970.  Farr 
is  news  secretary  to  District 
Attorney  Joseph  Busch  Jr. 

The  judge  said  Farr,  who 
has  refused  previously  to  tell 
the  source,  must  show  cause 
why  he  shouldn’t  be  held  in 
contempt  of  court  if  he  refuses 
again.  The  maximum  penalty 
for  contempt  is  $500  or  five 
days  in  jail. 

The  story  in  (jnestion  gave 
details  of  a  statement  by  a 
state  witness,  Virginia  Graham, 
who  had  been  jailed  with  de¬ 
fendant  Susan  Atkins,  since 
convicted  of  murder-conspiracy 
and  sentenced  to  die. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


AMVOL'NCEIVIENTS 

APrR4ISEI{S-C.OySVLTA\TS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehhiel,  Box  SS,  Norton,  Kans.  67654 


MAT  SPARER  BROKERS 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUE 

1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa,  Az.  85201 


The  DIAL  Apency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaiter  Broker.’’ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Abbott  E.  Paine-Vemon  V.  Paine 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiiihest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
patiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813i  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364.  Cleanvater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
tiaiier  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
I)ixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3367 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

I.EN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.— 91786 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  I 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap-  ' 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  and 
ASSOCIATES 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  "Texas — 77005 
Ph:  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALE 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345. 


WEEKLY  in  Central  New  Jersey, 
ideal  for  reportcr/wife  team.  Grosses 
S38M;  area  rapidly  changing  from 
rural  to  suburban.  Minimum  income 
SIOM.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLY  —  4,400  circulation  — 
nets  628,000:  offset;  attractive  locale. 
625.000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  Calif. — 92806. 
(714)  533-1361. 


j  Great  profit  opportunity  in  a  sports-  : 
I  man’s  paradise.  Two  Idaho  weeklies  I 
I  published  in  s:ime  plant,  separate  com-  ■ 
i  munities.  One  County  seat,  strong  \ 
economy  in  both  markets.  8105M  with 
630M  down. 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6.345. 


AVAILABLE 
j  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
I  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

I  SUBURBAN — grossing  5175M.  Modern 
i  web  offset  central  plant.  815M  down  to 
I  top  ad  man.  Send  full  resume  to  Pub- 
I  Usher,  414  Jefferson,  Topeka,  Ks.  66607. 

LONG  ESTABLISHED  COUNTY-SEAT 
i  offset  weekly  Zone  5.  Priced  below 
I  6109.000  gross  for  quick  sale.  Can  net 
I  to  SO^/r.  Good  staff.  Qualified  buyers 
'  only.  Investigate  this  one!  Box  680, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSETT  "WEEKLY  group  in  growing 
area.  97M  gross,  will  sacrifice  at  well 
under  gross  including  building.  Abing¬ 
don  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  Box 
188,  Abingdon,  Ill.,  61410— (AC  309) 
462-3189. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEW  ENGLAND  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  good  growth  area.  Cold  tyl>e  com- 
IH)sition  e<iuipment.  Offset  printing 
farmed  out.  6400,000  anual  volume. 
.6.50.000  down  will  swing  deal.  W.  B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg,, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NE WSPAPERS  W  ANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  expen- 
enced,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


QUALIFIED  BUYERS  CALLING  daily 
for  weeklies,  S60M  up.  and  dailies.  Let 
us  get  top  dollar  for  your  paper.  Jim 
Southern.  Broker.  6329  Ash,  Raytown, 
Mo.— 64133. 


EXPERIENCED  OWNER  of  commu¬ 
nications  group  seeks  non-competitive 
dailies  in  Eastern  U.S.  with  at  least 
25,000  circulation  and  plerlges  to  retain 
present  management  and  personnel. 
Replies  will  be  treaterl  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  579,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MACJIINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

PHOTON  713-10.  complete  with  8 
lenses  6  to^  36  point,  film  canister, 
drum.  Can  include  5  film  strips.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Ori{?inal  owner. 
Harry  Green,  Jr.,  The  Record  Stock- 
man,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  16008.  Denver, 
Colo.— 80216.  Ph:  (303)  892-5551. 


WE  HAVE  CLIENT — public  company 
interesteil  in  larjre  suburban  newspai>er  | 
proups.  This  firm  can  offer  cash  or  top  | 
jrrade  stock.  Present  mana^rement  must 
stay  and  want  to  expand.  Confidential. 
Box  643,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMEN  seek  in¬ 
terest  inp.  profitable  weekly  or  daily. 
Prepares!  to  pay  up  to  $50,000  down 
or  more  for  fine  proT»erty.  Full  details, 
please.  Renlies  confidential.  Box  679, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2.6105 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

GOING  OFI’SET-  Available  Septemlier 
1.  Comp’ete  daily  plant.  Now  pro<lucing 
22-page  .average.  8  Intertypes  (4  with 
teletyiies)  and  all  auxiliary  equipment, 
including  stereo.  Good  Condition. 

FOR  SPECIFIC  lNFORMATlf»N 
ON  ANY  OR  ALL  EQUIPMENT, 
call  or  contact 
Roland  Weiss 
Pekin  Daily  Times 
Pekin,  Illinois — 61554 
(AC  309)  346-1111 

GOING  OFFSET — Entire  Plant  of  let¬ 
terpress  equipment  must  be  sold. 
Model  35.  IL  5,  31  Met<*or  5  Linotype: 
Elrod,  2-H.ammond  saws;  proof  presses; 
Kluge  auto  job  press :  Soan-A-Graver; 
Fairchild  perforator,  model  52977  Lud¬ 
low  (complete  with  type)  ;  16-page  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  press;  Shaver;  Scorcher; 
mat  roller:  radial  and  plate  routers: 
stereo  equipment:  magazines:  as.sorted 
fonts  of  type.  You  name  it.  we  have  it. 
Write  Box  247,  Nevada,  Mo.  64772. 


EXCELLENT 

HOT  METAL  EQUIPMENT 
Comet — 2  mag.,  4  alternating  molds, 
high  spee<l  T.©.!!.  mat  detector  star 
quadder.  Model  F.  Margard  metal  fee<I- 
er,  200-250  V.A.C.  micro  pot.  matrice 
include  5-Lj  Spartan  book  with  heavy, 
9  pt.  240  Corona  with  bold  face  #2. 
V.andercook  SP25  Test  Press  with  Std. 
equipment  including  type  “A”  rollers 
(V.C.  11,5-60-1)  968"  lied,  11  degrees — • 
.070  Cylinder,  truck  ht.  Pressure 

ink  well  with  fast  dry  ink.  Positive 
Lockup  Bar,  3"  Vibrator  for  ink  Drum. 
Premier  Rotary  Sh.aver,  S/N  102364567 
Big  Chief  Remelt  Furnace,  S/N  1323 — 
with  dumper  and  16  water  cooled  pig 
molds.  2.30  V.A.C.  4  scrap  trucks. 

20  Fonts  of  72  Chan.  M.ats  in  Split 
Mag. 

Justape  Computer  with  spare  reader 
and  punch  in  excellent  condition  and 
was  in  operation  up  to  conversation. 
Any  offer  will  lie  considered. 

Contact:  Maxie  Ad.oms  or  P.  Kohl. 
Kingsport  Publishing  Corporation,  701 
Lynn  Garden  Drive,  Kingsport,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  37662. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

JUSTOWRITERS — I,arge  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin. 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


ALL  YOU  NEIED  for  Lino-Intertype. 
Ludlow:  Ask  Bert  Vandermeer,  2408 
E.  Louisa,  Seattle,  Wa  98102. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-8223. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes—  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED’’ 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-w(ek$  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  i«ue 

3- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2- weeks .  S1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1- week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air- mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLAS$IFICATIONS’’ 
IRamlttanea  tliould  accompany  clos- 
tiflod  copy  whan  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unleaa  credit  bos  been  ns- 
tobllshed. 

4- weekt  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2- week$  .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLA$SIFIED 
The  use  ol  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 

Tuaidov,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Daylight  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  an  nulled  each  day 
as  they  an  ncelved,  an  valid  lor  1-ytar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSIISG  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE:  Photon  713-5 
outfit  2*^  years  old  at  half  price.  Also 
Justowriters,  1  Morisawa  Electra,  1 
Fototype  Compositor  KD  101,  and 
Headliners,  as  traded-in  on  new  Com- 
puRraphic  composers.  National  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Phone  (414)  361-0660. 


VERITYPER  latest  model  1010  electric 
keyboard  1969.  Sets  8-13  pt.  Elxcellent. 
$2000  off  price  at  $2750.  Mirror- 
Recorder,  Stamford,  N.Y. — 12167.  (607) 
652-7303. 


JUSTAPE  COMPUTER  (SR)  Com¬ 
plete  with  BRPE  punch,  2  readers 
spare  parts,  all  in  excellent  condition 
original  cost  over  $25,000.  Now  Only 
$3,950.  Gall  John  DeRosa  collect  (803) 
582-4511,  Herald  Journal,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.— 29301. 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-SIZER.  Mod. 
F402,  Ser.  5541.  Dual  65/85  screens. 
Flat  mounted  copy  up  to  18x22% 
inches.  Enlarges  or  re<luces  in  any 
ratio  up  to  4  times.  Engraves  up  to 
12%xl6  inches.  Excellent  condition, 
$2,150.  The  ^aminer,  P.O.  Box  458, 
Independence,  Mo. — 64051  or  call  (816) 
254-8600. 


M4ILROOM 

MODEL  4400  ELLIOTT  addressing 
machine  with  selector  and  dic-strlp 
attachment;  model  1560  electric  feeder 
for  Elliott  4400 ;  4  cabinets,  each  100 
trays,  for  Elliott  stencils;  Royal  elec¬ 
tric  stencil  cutter.  $2,500  for  all. 
^onomist  Newspapers.  5959  S.  Har¬ 
lem,  Chicago.  (312)  686-8800,  E-xt,  241. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Fubliih- 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise.,  * 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


DETROIT  ENGRAVING 
BANKRUPTCY 

CHEMCO  MARATHON  24"  ROLL  CAM¬ 
ERA.  QUARTZLINE  LITES,  like  new 
PAKO  FILM  PROCESSOR  MODEL  24.2, 
REPLENISHER  TANKS,  3  years  old. 
REBUILT 

LANSTON  STEP  &  REPEAT  MH4.  reg¬ 
ister  unit  chases,  &  hoods,  new  1965 

2- MASTER  COPPER  DEEP  ETCHING 
MACHINES  34x34.  3  YEARS  OLD 
$14,000.00  NEW  PAKO  PARTS  %  OFF 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  #1  FULL 
POWER  PROOF  PRESS 
VANDERCOOK  UNIVERSAL  3  REPRO¬ 
PROOF  PRESS,  power  inker,  micro  bed, 
vacuum  base,  like  new 

3- CHEMCO  POWOERLESS  ETCHING 
MAR  I  FINER  28"  UNITS 

DYCRIL  EQUIPMENT 

The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.,  Inc. 

Auctioneers- Appraisers-Plant  Liquidators 
26200  Greenfield. 

Oak  Park,  Mich.  48237 
(313)  399-2525 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FTtEE  pert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4466 
Box  6600.  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 

PRESSES^lnACHimRY^ 

4-UNIT  COTTRELL  V-22  combination 
folder;  2-unit  22%  x  36"  roll-fed  press 
with  sheeter.  ideal  for  commercial  work 
or  small  weekly;  Royal  Zenith  30" — in 
excellent  condition;  Baum  Folder,  26  x 
40.  Volkmuth  Printers,  Box  1007,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn. — 56301. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


CAPCO  portable  ink  fountain,  full  i 
page  size,  two  available.  $75  each.  { 
Southtown  Economist.  5959  South  | 
Harlem,  Chicago.  (312)  686-8800,  Ext.  \ 
241.  I 


12-Unit  Goss  Unitubular  j 

TV’inned  6-units  each  with  a  color  , 
cylinder,  on  substructure  with  roll  | 
arms  under  press,  semi-automatic  ten-  | 

sion,  available  60  days.  , 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD  i 

Box  8483,  Boise,  Idaho — 83707 


BALLOON  (UPPEffl)  FORMER  for 
22%".  Can  be  used  on  any  single  width 
newspaper  press  for  extra  sections. 
Available  now!  Universal  Ptg.  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.,  750  Valleybrook  Ave.,  Lynd- 
hurst,  N.J.— 07071.  Ph:  (201)  438- 

3744. 


COLE  quarter-folder ;  fits  Goss  Urban¬ 
ite.  folds  25,000/hr.  Good  condition. 
ATF  Typesetter  with  fourteen  fonts. 
Good  condition.  Available  immediately. 
Tribune,  Mesa,  Arizona.  (602)  833-1221. 


GOSS  Model  AB  flatbed  press.  Avail-  | 
able  soon :  ludlow,  elrod,  saw,  miterer, 
casting  box,  scorcher,  shaver,  scano-  | 
graver,  four  linotypes,  models  8,  5.  31,  I 
melter,  metal,  all  good  running  con-  ! 
dition.  Clinton  Daily  Item,  156  Church  , 
St.,  Clinton,  Mass. — 01510. 

^"sTiREOriTFEOlT/PMEivT^  i 

WOOD  AUTOPLATE  (larger  and  ' 
faster  than  Pony,  smaller  and  ^ 

slower  than  Supermatic)  22%",  with 
finishing  machine.  $5,000.  Southtown 
Economist,  6959  S.  Harlem.  Chicago. 

(312)  686-8800,  Ext.  241.  : 


TWO  NEW  BLADES  for  Monomelt 
model  C-1.  $50  each.  Southtown  Econ¬ 
omist.  5959  South  Harlem.  Chicago, 
Ill.— 60638.  (312)  566-8800,  Ext.  241. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  curved  plate  router  with  22% " 
cutoff.  Would  consider  either  single 
or  double.  Must  late  model  in  goo<l 
condition.  Reply  Bo-\  674,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

^^^^^^^iCADEMIC^^^^^ 

CHICO  STATE  COLLEGE  (Chico. 
California  95926)  needs  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  with  good  production  experience 
in  broadcasting,  particularly,  but  hope¬ 
fully  also  with  production  knowledge 
in  journalism  and  newsfilm.  Should 
have  in-residence  requirement  out  of 
the  way  towards  doctoral  degree. 
Salary:  $10,000-a-year.  Ph:  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Ek,  Chairman,  Mass  Commu¬ 
nications  Department  (916)  345-6355. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced.  Convert  well-respected  suburban 
weekly  to  pay  circulation.  Unlimited 
opportunity  for  person  who  can  do  the 
job.  Chart  area  2.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  EXPERIENCED  in  tele¬ 
phone  canvassing  and  boy  crew  opera¬ 
tions?  Leading  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  1  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Send  complete  resume  and 
references  to  Box  657,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


'PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  for  6- 
day  daily.  Tremendous  potential  for 
experienced  supervisor  or  assistant 
who  wants  to  move  to  top.  Please 
write  A.  Allan  Zucker,  CAM,  Herajd- 
News,  Passaic,  N.J.— 07055.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential. 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  starting  an¬ 
other  winner.  Need  classified  ad  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  linage  building  exper¬ 
ience.  Highest  earnings — no  curtail¬ 
ment.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  647,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  energetic  person  who 
prefers  a  challenging  opportunity  in 
small  lively  Northern  Indiana  town  to 
big  city  problems.  Send  resumO  to  Box 
684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ARVERTISING 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE 
To  sell  retail  advertising  on  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  This  job  offers  a  genuine  op¬ 
portunity  with  a  lifetime  future  for  an 
accomplished.  det>endable  individual 
who  is  willing  to  work  to  achieve 
success.  Send  resume  outlining  experi¬ 
ence,  education,  references  and  salary  1 
requirements  to  Dick  Sees,  Advertising 
Manager.  Kansas  City  STAR.  1729 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
—64108. 


FLUSHING,  N.Y.  needs  an  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  adman  for  its  com¬ 
munity  newspaper.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  the  right  person  looking  to 
build  a  future.  Resume  to  Flushing  \ 
Tribune.  72-49  Main  Street,  Flushing.  | 
N.Y.— 11367. 


AGGRESSIVE  RETAIL  SPACEMAN— 
For  daily  newspaper  in  N.Y.C.  area. 
Good  salary  +  lucrative  commissions. 
Must  have  history  of  results.  Write, 
Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  PUBLISHER  with  know¬ 
how  starting  another  winner.  Tab¬ 
weekly.  Display  ad  sales  pro  needed  as 
zone  manager.  Draw  £^ainst  high  com¬ 
mission.  No  curtailment — unlimited 
earnings.  Southern  Calif,  area.  Send 
resume  to  Box  648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  for  50,000  daily  in  Chart 
area  2.  Must  be  an  experienced,  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  manager  that  knows  how 
to  plug  for  new  business,  and  motivate 
8-man  staff.  Write  giving  complete 
background  and  salary  requirements  to 
B.  H.  Poneman.  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times,  18  East  8th  St.,  Chester, 
Pa. 


DISPLAY  MANAGER— Northern  Calif. 
Offset.  Must  have  layout  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Contact  Dean  De  Vries, 
Ukiah  (Calif.)  Daily  Journal. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  weekly 
newspat)er  in  beauiful  Williamete 
Valley  town:  salary  &  commission: 
write  Ap|)eal-Tribune,  Silverton,  Ore. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Namc- 


Address- 


M  Gty- 


m  State- 


-Zip  Code. 


Authorized  by 

Clanification  _ 

Copy  - 


s  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  dally 

I  To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

g  Mail  to: 

■  EDITOR  li  PUBLISHER  •  6S0  Third  Avenua  •  New  Vark,  New  York  10f22 
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HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^EDITORIAir 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


ADVHaiTlSrNG  MANAGER  for  Nor¬ 
thern.  New  En^rland  small  Sunday  and 
daily  in  competitive  position.  A  work- 
ing-advertisinK  manager  not  afraid, 
an>i  able  to  sell  accounts  himself  as 
well  as  manage  staff.  No  “chickens” 
ne«l  apply,  683,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  ambitious  experi¬ 
enced  self-starter  in  our  advertising 
sales  department.  Join  group  of  aggres¬ 
sive,  creative  people  producing  New 
Jersey’s  outstanding  sales  growth  news- 
)>aper.  .Salesmen  backed  by  art,  layout 
I>eople  and  all  contemporary  aids.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  incentive  bonus  plan,  mileage, 
company  paid  benefits.  Call  or  send 
resume  to  Personnel  Manager,  The 
Home  News,  123  How  L,ane,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey — 08903.  Ph: 
tAG  201)  645-4000. 


FAST  GROWING  8500  offset  weekly 
has  opening  for  aggressive,  seasoned 
salesman  to  sell  top  accounts.  Pleasant 
rural  area  near  300,000  population  Wy¬ 
oming  Valley,  Pa.  Good  salary  pltis 
bonus,  for  person  who  can  produce. 
Country  Impressions,  Inc.,  Sweet  Val¬ 
ley,  Pa. — 18656. 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER — Experience  preferred  — 
$268  for  37%-hour_  week;  premium  pay 
for  nights  and  holidays:  other  benefits. 
Send  references,  clips  and  resumd  to 
Mr.  Val  Hall,  Personnel  Dept.,  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  Buffalo,  N.Y. — 14240, 
(AC  716)  847-5538. 


CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP 
needs  editor  for  its  suburban  weekly 
papers.  Must  be  imaginative,  alert  and 
mature  in  thinking.  A  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  geared  to  affluent  area 
coupled  with  potential  advancement 
with  growing  daily  and  weekly  organi¬ 
zation.  Requires  understanding  of  sub¬ 
urbia  plus  working  directly  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  Send  resume,  references 
and  salary  requirement  to  Box  670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  experi¬ 
enced  in  suburban  area  news  coverage. 
Pleasant  Midwestern  community  on  big 
lake.  Good  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  A  man  should  be  able  to  move 
into  area  news  editors  slot.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  right  person  with 
news  capability  and  organizing  talent. 
Write  Box  650,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SWINGMAN  WAOTDD.  Must  have 
desk  skills,  but  like  to  write  too.  A  key 
job  on  energetic  AM.  Write:  Robert 
Chantland,  ^ecutive  Editor,  "ITie  Sun- 
Bulletin,  Binghamton,  N.Y. — 13902. 


UNDER  30  OR  OVER  30, 

ITS  NOT  IMPORTANT. 

But  you  must  be  mature,  enthusiastic, 
and  prepared  by  experience  to  fill  the 
shoes  of  a  top-flight  veteran  reporter. 
We’re  an  Area  2  morning  daily  with 
one  of  our  most  attractive  writing 
Iiositions  now  open.  It  requires  a  per¬ 
son  who  performs  consistently  above- 
average.  Write  promptly  for  details. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  of  typical 
work  to  Bo.x  565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  or  top  reporter  sought 
by  six-year  veteran  of  competing  metro 
daily.  Top  references.  Married.  Box 
708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREE-LANCE 


TRANSPORTATION  REPORTERS  for 
magazine;  cover  Midwest  and  West 
Coast  cities;  pay  by  story.  Writing 
samples  and  resume  to  Box  601,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  I 

MAILING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Management  Oriented 
STRONG  PERSONALITY 
Capable  of  handling  a  large  operation 
ripe  for  automation.  Union  shop.  Zone 
2.  Forward  resumd,  experience  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  685,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  i 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

EXPERT  puncher  on  automix  key¬ 
board.  Write:  Warren  Tyreman.  Pro¬ 
duction  Manager,  Computer  Typogra¬ 
phies  Inc.,  1120  N.W.  159th  Drive. 
Miami,  Elorida — 33169. 


LINO’TYPE  OPERATOR— Union  or 
eligible.  Steady  job  on  Westchester 
daily.  Night  shift  with  chance  for 
dayside.  flood  pay.  benefits.  Automatic 
increase  July  1.  Evening  Star,  Peek- 
skill,  N.  Y.  10566. 


NEWS  E3DITOR  for  lively  medium 
sized  P.M.  and  Sunday.  Zone  6.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  if  you  demonstrate 
appreciation  of  modem  layout,  willing¬ 
ness  and  ability  to  take  over  important 
segment  of  news  department  operation. 
Send  resume,  salary  requirement  and 
examples  to  Box  637,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  full  charge. 
Hard  nosed,  competent  and  manage¬ 
ment-oriented.  English  weekly  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany.  Salary  open.  Start 
immediately.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  REPORTER,  with  good  general 
experience  on  a  daily  metro,  to  fill 
position  on  large  (Area  9)  metro.  Ebc- 
cellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  AFTER  THE  MOB 

And  we  need  a  one-man  gang  who 
thinks  he  can  nail  them. 

We  need  someone  who  doesn’t  scare. 
Who  can  spot  deceit  and  unmask  a 
liar. 

Who  combines  an  inquisitive  nose 
with  the  instinct  which  tells  him 
where  to  start  sniffing. 

We  want  a  full-time  investigative  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  to  dig  and  who 
eats  up  this  kind  of  work. 

We’re  a  progressive  chart  area  2  after¬ 
noon  daily.  We  provide  an  exciting  and 
prideful  place  to  work. 

With  nice  people.  And  good  money. 

Box  644,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  metropolitan  N.J. 
daily  (AM).  Opportunity  to  work  way 
higher  on  staff.  Heavy  local  editing. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  first  letter.  Box  654,  Eldior  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIElNCEin  general  news  reporter 
for  lower  Great  Lakes  daily  of  35,000 
circulation.  Exceptionally  pretty  and 
interesting  community.  Good  hours, 
pay  and  fringes.  Write  Box  651,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  really  want  to  give  150%  of 
yourself  to  help  produce  one  of  the  best 
medium  sized  dailies  in  the  country 
...  if  you  have  the  ability  to  handle 
wire,  much  local  copy  and  a  staff  of 
lieginners  and  pros  ...  if  you  know 
the  difference  between  _  good  and 
superior  ...  if  you  give  a  damn, 
write  Box  668.  Editor  &  Publisher,  It 
will  be  worth  your  while. 


ASSOCIATE  NEWS  EDITOR  wanted 
on  large  Virginia  weekly.  Must  be 
qualifi^  to  handle  copy  desk,  plus  some 
reporting  assignments  and  serve  as 
back-up  man  for  news  editor.  Medical, 
Life  Insurance  and  Retirement  Benefits, 
send  complete  resumS  to  Box  686,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  needed  to  sharply  e<Iit 
Wal  and  wire  copy,  write  accurate, 
lively  heads,  and  lay  out  pages. 

THIS  POSITION  offers  competitive 
salary  and  all  company  benefits  such 
^  hospitalization  and  major  me<lical 
insurance  for  staffer  and  dependents, 
life  insurance,  profit-sharing  and  vaca¬ 
tions.  _ 

OUR  AFTERNOON  OFFSET  DAILY 
with  16,700  circulation  is  located  in  an 
i<leal  geographic  location  offering  a 
pleasant  mix  of  rural  and  urban.  We 
have  good  year-round  climate  and  fa¬ 
vorable  tax  situation. 

WRITE  OR  ’PHONE  Robert  Cathcart, 
or  Roger  Sovde,  Evening  Herald.  P.  O. 
Box  711.  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.— 29730.  Ph: 
(AC  803)  327-7161. 


SPORTS/NEWS  opening  on  6-day  a.m. 
offset  paper  in  zone  5.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  heavy  local  sports  coverage 
with  good  page  layout.  Send  full 
resumO  to  Box  687,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK.  New  York  suburb.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  editing  and  makeup.  Chance 
to  improve  a  newspaper.  Send  resumfi. 
Box  690.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  PM  daily,  self-starter, 
2-4  years  experience,  salary  open.  Must 
have  good  references.  Contact  City  EMi- 
tor,  Naples  Daily  News,  Naples-on-the- 
Gulf,  Florida. 


COPY  READER  needed  immediately, 
experience  preferred.  $261.00,  87% 

hour  wwk  plus  premium  pay  for  holi¬ 
days,  nights,  and  other  benefits.  Send 
resumO  and  references  to  Mr.  Val  Hall, 
Personnel  Department,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express.  787  Main  Street.  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  14240. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  national  magazine. 
Newspaper  reporting  and  copy  reading 
experience  essential.  .Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  689,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  capable 
of  moving  into  editorship  of  8,000  ABC 
offset  bi-weekly  in  Northern  Illinois. 
Prefer  experienced  J-school  graduate. 
$11-12,000.  Send  complete  biographical 
data  and  references.  Box  688,  Mitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIEJNCED  typesetter  familiar 
with  1130  IBM,  560  or  200  Photon 
can  get  a  steady  well  paid  position 
in  Hartford  area.  E’ringe  benefits.  Con¬ 
tact  Martin  McGrath,  (AC  203)  525- 
9101. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN — Thoroughly  experienced 
on  Mark  II  LETTERPRESS.  New  air- 
conditioned  pressroom:  A-1  fringe 
benefits :  morning  newspaper  55.000 
circulation.  Union  and  sober:  Good 
future.  Give  complete  resume  first  let¬ 
ter  chart  area  3,  E&P  Box  611. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  Perman¬ 
ent  position  for  experienced  man  good 
scale  and  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect 
(217)  353-5252  or  write:  Steve  Farrug- 
gia.  Press  Room  Foreman,  The  News- 
(jazette,  48  Main  St.,  Champaign,  Ill., 
61820. 


LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
Capable  of  molding  present  group  into 
a  smooth  functioning  crew.  Latest  high 
speed  press  equipment. 

Union  shop  area  2. 

Send  complete  resumO,  experience  and 
salary  requirement  to  Box  682,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 


PRINTERS _ 

FOREMAN — we  are  looking  for  a  com¬ 
posing  room-advertising  foreman  to 
work  the  night  shift  on  a  metro  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday,  zone  2.  A 
real  challenge  for  someone  well  versed 
in  all  areas  of  computerized  photo¬ 
comp  with  the  ability  and  drive  to 
obtain  better  than  average  results  from 
his  people  and  equipment  under  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions. 

— Excellent  growth  potential 
— Benefit  programs  and  over  scale  ar¬ 
rangement 

Send  resume  to  Box  681,  Eklitor  & 
Itablisher.  Please  indicate  if  you  would 
be  available  for  interview  at  ANPA/RI 
in  Cincinnati. 


PRODUCTION 

OFFSET  PRODUemON  MANAGER 
immediate  opening  for  experienced 
manager/superintendent  in  5,000  daily 
offset  plant.  Must  know  all  phases  com¬ 
puter,  photo,  press.  (k)od  spot  for  top 
offset  man  ready  for  managerial  oppor¬ 
tunity,  willing  and  able  to  take  respon¬ 
sibility.  New  York  Southern  Tier  Area. 
Zone  2.  Write  full  background  to  Box 
645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMP 

FOREMAN 

Medium  sized  daily  newspaper  needs  a 
composing  room  foreman  familiar  with 
cold  type  and  computer  operations.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  start  with  fast 
growing  Gannett  Group  newspaper. 
Send  resume  of  qualifications,  experi¬ 
ence  and  background  to  Harry  Atkins, 
’The  Daily  Sentinel,  Box  129,  Utica, 
Michigan,  48087. 


EXPERIENCED  offset  man;  should 
know  paste-up,  layout,  camera,  press, 
job  printing.  We  offer  you  the  most 
beautiful  place  in  the  world  at  gateway 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Jackson 
Hole  Guide.  Box  619,  Jackson.  Wyo., 
83001 — (307)  73^2431,  Max  Jennings. 

PUBUcltELAnONS 

INDEPENDENT,  CONSERVATIVE,  co¬ 
ed.  liberal  arts  college.  Zone  5,  with 
proud  history,  distinguished  record, 
seeks  news  bureau  director  with  energy 
and  ability.  Send  3  references,  samples, 
resume,  salary  requirements.  Box  462, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

SUCCEISSFTJL  Western  newspaiier 
publisher — both  large  and  medium¬ 
sized  operations.  Impressive  record.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  all  phases.  Seeks  ^allensnng 
opportunity  Zone  9  as  Publisher,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Will  invest.  Box  688. 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TREbiSURER-COMPTROLLER 
Strong  financial  background  with  well 
rounded  newspaper  experience  in  all 
departments  desires  to  relocate  with 
aggressive  daily  or  chain  operation. 
Excellent  references,  resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  659,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


"FOUR’TEEN  YEIARS  AGO.  in  my 
mid  20’s,  I  started  an  offset  tabloid 
newspaper.  Today  this  publication  has 
an  ABC  circulation  of  over  6,700,  aver¬ 
ages  over  40  pages  a  week,  and  the 
overall  operation  grosses  $170,000 
yearly.  On  this  paper  I  carried  the  title 
of  editor  and  publisher  and  am  leaving 
because  challenge  doesn’t  exist  any¬ 
more.  In  addition  to  the  editorial  and 
business  end  of  publishing,  I  also  have 
considerable  background  in  advertising, 
circulation,  composition  and  printing 
(yes,  I  know  what  it’s  like  to  run  a 
press  to  6  a.m.).  Am  a  firm  believer 
in  hard  work,  devotion  to  profession 
and  loyalty  to  the  employer.  Believe 
I  could  be  very  helpful  in  any  expan¬ 
sion  plans  or  managing  assignments. 
College  graduate.  Prefer  warm  climate 
but  would  relocate  to  any  area  of 
country.”  Box  673,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Does  your  publication  need  a  facelift? 
Let  me  direct  the  operation.  Box  696, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  VOLUME  BUILDER 
Get  optimum  linage  potential  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  ad  director/salesmanager 
who  will  SELL,  plan,  train,  motivate, 
promote.  Top  record  in  competitive 
area  9  market.  35,  degree,  family.  Ck>n- 
fidences  respected.  Inquire  now.  Box 
678,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ARTISTS — CARTOONISTS 

ARTIST,  all  round.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  with  specialties  in  illustration, 
sports  and  political  cartooning.  Box 
691,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CM — 20  years  experience  all  phases 
M-EJ-S  and  weeklies.  Top  promoter — 
cost  conscious.  Excellent  references. 
Box  646,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER.  25  years  experience  all 
phases,  M^,  ABC.  Best  references, 
will  relocate  anywhere.  Box  696,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


FREE-LANCE 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  seek-  NEED  A  STAET? — 2  guys,  1  gal  edi-  REPORTER,  25,  wants  spot.  Any  zone,  EXPERIENCED  magazine  writer  seeks 
ing  new  challenge  as  CM  or  Assistant,  torial  side,  Young,  aggressive,  proven  Journalism  M.  A,  plus  ex^rience.  Can  new  PR  clients,  magazine  assignments 
Ehccellent  record.  Top  references.  Box  compatible.  15  years  on  line.  Dedicated  do  features,  reviews,  editorials.  Box  in  Chicago,  northern  Indiana,  western 


676,  Editor  &  Publisher.  to  strong  local  city,  sports,  society  706,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

- — - news  displayed  through  clean  makeup,  _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  STRICT-  I  good  photos,  snappy  heads.  Box  621, 

LY  PROFEISSIONAL,  more  than  20  Editor  &  Publisher.  COPY  EDITOR,  slot  expe 


years  Metro  MES,  ABC.  Top  quality, 
worth  the  price.  16M  to  18M.  Box  697, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  slot  exiierience,  degree. 
Box  698,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  25,  5  years  experi- 


Michigan  areas.  Top  pro,  can  prove  it 
with  tearsheets.  Box  675,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 


ence,  covering  all  high  school  and  pro  SPORTS  PRO— Newspaper,  wire  ser- 
sports,  desk  eMJerience,  J-Grad.  Box  vice  veteran  seeks  interesting  spot.  Will 


639,  Elditor  &  Publisher 


metal  and  cold  type.  Complete  resumfi 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  \  ^  ^ t 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MANA-  I  SPORTS  VETERAN,  34,  MA,  8  years  no  problem.  Box  703,  Elditor  &  Pub- 


GER  •  .  .  75.  .  •  •  plus  circulation  Midwest  metro  PM  daily,  seeks  to  ad-  usner. 

metropolitan  daily  in  competitive  situ-  vance.  Wants  responsible  post  or  more  - 

ation  preferred.  Eighteen  years  work-  writing.  Making  $10,500.  Box  640,  virr-irRaM  ntrciriw Aivr 

inff  with  daily  newspapers  and  repre-  Editor  &  Publisher.  VETEIRAN  DESKMAN  s^ks  position 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ing  with  daily  newspapers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Experienced  in  manage- 


?o^D^r’‘"l)esoite  l2oVo^*c*^ilifelm  DEA  NEWS  COPY?  I  can  bring  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^  hi-,,-!  Mow"  back  alive!  Experienced  police-  _ 

up  to  "raise  I  reporter  hunts  niche  on  small- 

life.  Anxious  to  work  and  raise  jo:i„  w«_ti,«7eQterr  nc.T  99  ■Kiwua  no  cono'et 


doing  layout  in  features,  Sunday,  spe-  EDITORIAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex- 
cial  sections  or  news  desk.  Box  694,  Perience,  plus  Master’s  in  photography, 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  R.I.T.  Color,  writing,  can  dol 

_  Resume,  folio— 

John  Daughtry,  Box  969,  25  Andrews 


l^cfits  'JLn  attaiLd  by  'response  'named.  Box  641.  Editor  &  Publisher,  background,  seeks  new  spot ^n  area  6.  "TALENTED  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPH- 

to  Box  707,  Elitor  &  Publisher.  I  -  editor  &  Publisher.  ^R  wants  to  get  out  of  New  York  in 

- -  - - '  HARVARD  GRADUATE,  I'A  years  -  search  of  starting  opportunity — and 

METTRO  AREA  RAT  RACE  has  gotten  |  professional  news  experience,  seeks  vti'TF'RAK  MRwqMA'V  ,taa;...a,  ^  *'ke  to  help  him.  Write  John  G. 

to  this  advertising/marketing  man,  43.  interesting  reporting,  editing  job.  Con-  NEWSMiW  des^  work  Morris,  Picture  ^itor.  New  York 

Twenty  years  selling  success  with  na-  tact  Paul  Clegg.  2940  Forest  Ave.,  .Rv  M  q  Times.  N.Y.  10036.” 

tiona  newspaper  and  mag^ine  rejv _  Berkeley,  Ca.  94705.  UScho^^  B.  f  I’ R»n-rr^TRPRR  iL 


EDITORIAL 


™L"vr‘"¥vesen"lv  Berkeley,  Ca.  94705.  J-School?Bo.r!oO.  Eiitor'  &  PubuSen  i^ljDENT '  PHOTC^^rXpHER  who  ii 

trade  magazine.  Youthful,  enthusiastic,  -  June  grad,  desires  newspaper  or  public 

promotable,  excellent  health.  Money  is  AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  seeks  ,  ,  relations  work  Write:  Raymond  A. 

second  consideration.  Prefer  medium  or  job  with  medium  or  large  daily  as  WAN  lb  NEWS  bPOT,  veteran,  degree,  Martino.  Merlin  Street,  Rochester, 

small  daily.  Go<k1  on  sales  promotion,  sports  writer  or  sports  editor.  Five  exiierienced,  contact  Jim  Fienup,  1152  N.  Y.  14613. 

presentations  and  planning.  Box  702,  years  experience  in  all  phases  of  sports  Phalen  Dr.,  bt.  Louis,  Missouri — 63137. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  department.  Box  671,  Editor  &  Pub-  - - - - - - - - - — — - -~~-. 

lisher.  PRODUCTION 

- - - AGRICULTURE  JOURNAUST,  skilled  - 

EDITORIAL  ALL-AROUND  EDITOR-WRITER.  49.  Xe'‘rUsf^-SubirrefaUons'^ks  PRODUCTION  OR  COMPOSING  man- 

-  All  rPwHtP  ritv  editor  ^  u  ‘^^ertising  pu^Diic  relations  seeKs  agement.  Know  all  phases  production, 

ORMTIVE  FEMALE  J-GRAD  «»k.  Sunto.  ’  l.yout  ’  m.kfip.  mrtro.:  S> 'Xf tSXSS  1SSt“  ;”k‘';SSS,“S3iStarSJ“BS 

major  wllege  daily.  Experience  in  lay-  iJa.  Box  672,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I  jisher.  Head  Machinist,  Experienced  on 

out,  ediUng,  general  assigrment  and - "ACE"  Elektron  Mixers,  TTS  Equipped 

nowsfeator^  reporting.  Available  May  cantty  Former  - -  Machines,  1130  computer  operation, 

16.  Box  571,  Ixl.tor  &  Publisher. _  g.^^fEdito^  deste^  to'E  iublic^rtl  !  FREE-LANCE  ?^‘'^re,d  En.iXr 

RELIGION  EDITOR _ BA  Stanford  i  lations  and  return  to  small-medium  I  - - — - - — - -  ^'**^*p"^_?”*^**^ 

Journalism;  MA  Religion;  consider!  evening  daily  in  some  type  of  editor's  PROVEN  JOURNALIST,  feature  writ-  LiS  s^d  Jem  WrrTli 

other  fields,  any  zone.  Box  581,  Editor  !  Post  or  as  top  reporter.  Write  Box  666,  |  er.  38,  desires  additional  free  lance.  ^4o*'jt83H  ^bert  Place^  M^nom^^ 

&  Publisher. _  I  Editor  &  Publisher.  j  Part-time  assignments.  Doing  Press  r^  ^lls,  Wisconsii^SOSl.  Menomonee 


INVESTIGATIVE  reporter  or  feature  FEMALE  J-GRAD  has  college  editor 
writing  position  wanted  with  a  large  and  stringer  experience.  Will  work 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Five  years  ex-  most  zones.  Resume,  clippings.  Box  i.-aq't  ■RiTRnpti'  mriR  RRD/-»R'r>Rp  Experienced  all  areas;  heavy  composi- 

perienoe  in  a  variety  of  reporting  beats,  653,  Editor  &  Publisher.  .^UKUTL.  lOP  REPORTER.  I  tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  sys- 

currently  city  government  reporter  for  _  Photo  journalist,  top  reporter,  10  ye^s  terns,  methods,  plant  layout,  personnel 

a  amall-medium  daily.  B.A.  Philosophy,  experience,  1to1«  for  as^nments  for  and  communications.  Totally  abreast 

Age  80.  Accomplished  photographer.  >  YOUNG  SPORTS  WRITER,  3  years  ^atu res.  Shall  be  stationed  m  Zagreb,  new  technology.  Electronically  and  me- 

Box  627,  Editor  &  Publisher.  experience,  MA  Yugoslavia  from  lo  July  1971.  First  chanically  competent.  Presently  sty- 

_  I  lenge  in  new  area.  Box  660,  Editor  &  class  equipment  for  color  and  b/w  mied  Area  4  metro.  40*s  family  col- 

ENTHlISIASTin  HARD-WnRKTNG  lege, ,  Let’s  chat  at  ANPA.  Reply  in 


leases  for  National  Magazine — Manhat¬ 
tan.  Bo.x  699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


currently  city  government  reporter  for  | 
a  small-medium  daily.  B.A.  Philosophy.  I 


ENTHUSIASTIC,  HARD-WORKING 
June  J-grad  with  6  month’s  profes- 


guagp.  Contact :  Z.  Hirschler,  2036  N.  confidence  to  Box  692,  Editor  &  Pub- 


June  J-grad  with  6  month  s  Profes-  rkniTYip  t,,  Beachwood  Dr.,  Hollywood.  Ca.  90028  Usher, 

sional  experience — editor  of  official  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  to  _ (213)  465-8654. 

campus  daily — seeks  job  as  reporter,  medium  daily  or  general  manager  of  — — — . 

photograirfier,  both.  Nancy  Troxel,  weekly.  Experienced  and  eager  to  work.  - — - - - A1  / 

6th  St,.  Terre  Haute,  Ind.-  D^ee,  age  26.  married.  Zones  4  or  6  „,r.DT.F.F.Ag'P  r!npnrr<=T>rkxmz-xrr 


47802.  Ph:  1-812-234-4224. 


only.  Under  $12,000  need  not  inquire. 
Write  Box  649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  CITY  DESK  sought  position,  freelance  ass 

by  seasoned  newsman  with  leadership.  AWARD-WINNING  young  sports  edi-  704,  Editor  &  Publisher 
administrative  ability.  Box  616,  Editor  wants  position  in  or  near  college 

^  Publisher.  town  to  complete  degree.  Experienced  | 

- -  with  columns,  layout,  features,  report-  ,  K  o  ■%  i 

JUNE  COLLEGE  GRAD,  married,  ing,  etc.  Sports  job  preferred  but  all  |  Cttr  I 

seeks  8|>orts  job.  No  military  obliga-  offers  consider^  in  any  zone.  Available  - 

tion.  Ekperience  on  daily  covering  all  on  short  notice.  Box  655,  Editor  &  !  2on6  number 

high  echool  and  college  editing  Publisher.  i 

and  layout.  References,  resume,  - - - - - -  ' 

^pl«*  on  r^uest.  to  relocate.  nE^VS  EXECUTTVE.  88  years  old— 16 

Box  616,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  years  newspapers,  five  years  corporate 

..  public  relations.  Management  skills  in- 
AWARD- WINNING  REPORTER  avail-  elude  budget  planning  and  administra- 
able  July  after  year  of  graduate  study,  tion.  staff  management,  full  respon- 
Offers  fine  research,  lively  writing,  gibility  for  production  of  special  sec-  i 
urban  affairs  and  health  care  exper-  tions.  Working  skills  cover  reporting. 

Use.  Box  612,  Editor  &  Publisher.  writing,  editing  hard  news  through  edi- 

ZZZ  torials,  local  and  wire,  plus  layout  and 

REPORTER.  26,  degree,  married,  vet-  makeup.  Came  up  long  way,  from  copy 
eran.  Experience  in  all  beats,  features,  boy  through  progressively  larger  news- 
photography.  Looking  for  a  home  on  papers  to  assistant  city  editor.  Phil- 
medium-size  daily — zones  6.  6,  7,  8.  adelphia  Evening  Bulletin.  Currently 
Available  July  15.  No  room  to  grow  in  employed  in  public  relations  on  East 
present  position.  Box  603,  Editor  &  Coast  at  $20,000.  Economics  of  eight 
Publisher.  children  forced  move  into  PR;  time 

-  now  to  turn  excellent  business  experi- 

TALENTED.  YOUNG  JOURNALIST  ence,  extensive  U.S..  world  travel  to  , 


- - - - - AT  ANPA — Available  for  interviews. 

Am  seeking  position  as  production  man- 
MIDDLE-EAST  CORRESPONDENT  ager  or  assistant  production  manager. 
Relocating  Beirut,  seasoned  reporter/  Strong  background  in  composing  room, 
photographer,  24,  seeks  correspondent  including  photocomposition  and  com¬ 
position,  freelance  assignments.  Box  puters.  Reply  Box  705,  Editor  &  Pub- 
704,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Usa  zona  number  to  Indicata  location  without  apocific  idantification 


IN  SEARCH  OF  A  JOB 


journalistic  advantage.  Seek  post  as 


Managing  Editor  Queens  College  paper;  editor,  managing  editor  medium-size  or 
4  years’  experience.  AVAILABLE  smaller  daily.  Can  only  consider  job 
NOW  I  Top  writer — weather,  news,  fea-  with  long-term  potential;  must  sink 
tore  or  sports  copy;  headline,  layout  roots  to  finish  rearing  family.  Good 
work,  too.  Reliable,  thrives  on  work,  public  appearance  (entire  family),  good 
Neil  B.  Roiter,  64-85  Wetherole  St.,  education,  good  references.  Joseph  C. 
Rego  Park,  N.Y. — 11374  Ph:  (212)  Bennett.  Cherry  Meadows,  Hampstead, 
897-7121.  Md.  21074  (301)  374-2442.  I 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Use  the  counter-survey 

P"&P’s  editorial  under  the  found  that  we  had  devoted  a 
almve  title  May  1  brought  some  couple  of  columns  to  the  re- 
favorable  response  from  read-  port  in  our  March  20,  1965, 
PI  S.  We  suggested  then  that  Shop  Talk  after  we  had  seen  it 
since  newspapers  have  repeat-  in  Jonmalism  Quarterly.  What 
edly  used  stories  about  the  Ro-  we  reported  then  still  has  va- 


evision  rather  than  newspapers  of  the  study  was  a  listing  of 
for  it  inflates  the  estimate  by  the  major  functions  of  the  me- 
80%  for  newspapers  and  by  dia  as  described  by  the  women. 
106%  for  television.”  Daily  newspapers  were  rated 

The  researchers  stated  they  11%  entertainment,  57%  infor- 
suspected  “biasing  toward  tele-  mation,  3%  companionship,  and 
vision”  in  the  question  about  33%  social  contact.  Weekly 
“believability,”  but  they  were  newspapers  w’ere  rated  3%, 
unable  to  substantiate  it.  They  41%,  3%,  and  73%  respectively, 
asked  half  of  the  sample  two  Television  was  rated  82%  en- 
questions:  The  respondents  tertainment,  38%  information, 

were  asked  to  rate  each  of  the  5%  companionship  and  zero  for 
media  on  its  “reliability”  from  social  contact.  Radio  was  rated 
zero  to  100%,  and  then  the  Ro-  35%,  65%,  11%  and  7%. 
per  question  on  “believability.”  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
^  ir  u  ji  ’  ^  comparative  question. 

H.amc  off  badly  indicate  that  these 


per  suiwey  (done  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  industiy  to  prove  that 
peojjle  get  most  of  their  news 
from  that  medium  instead  of 
from  newspapers)  they  should 
give  equal  space  to  the  sur\’ey 
just  conducted  by  Opinion  Re¬ 
search  Corporation  for  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  which 
shows  that  newsjjapers  are  the 
number  one  information  me¬ 
dium. 

But  we  have  yet  to  see  the 
newsj)aper-sponsored  study  re- 
l)orted  anj-where  but  in  the 
trade  press,  particularly  in  the 
columns  of  E&P.  It  still  would 
make  a  good  weekday  feature 
or  “Sunday  piece”  for  newspa- 
l)ers. 

4:  4:  * 

Art  Keeney  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Houston,  liked  our  editorial  and 
wrote  “it  seems  to  me  we  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  all 
too  anxious  to  blow  the  other 


lidity  today  and  we  reprint  it 
here  hoping  it  might  do  more 
now  to  “set  the  record  straight” 
than  it  did  then  in  this  contro¬ 
versial  survey  area. 

Six  years  ago.  Shop  Talk  re¬ 
ported  as  follows: 

The  Winter  edition  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Quarterly  contains  an 
article  about  the  Roper  study 
which  carries  the  explanatory 
heading:  “Noting  conflicting  re¬ 
sults  in  reports  of  media  use 
and  believability,  this  California 
study  finds  evidence  of  bias  in 
one  Roper  question  and  explores 
reasons  given  by  respondents 
for  their  preferences.” 

The  study  was  made,  and  the 
article  written,  by  Richard  F. 
Carter,  assistant  professor  of 
communications  at  Stanford, 
and  Bradley  S.  Greenberg,  who 
has  the  same  title  at  Michigan 
State. 

These  researchers  interviewed 
500  people  by  telephone  in  the 


“Newspapers  came  off  quite 
badly”  in  answer  to  the  first 
question,  the  articles  states: 
“The  average  reliability  of  news 
on  television  was  given  as  82% 
of  the  time;  on  radio  as  77%  of 
the  time;  in  newspapers  as  only 
68%  of  the  time.”  And  the  other 
question  substantiated  the  Ro¬ 
per  results,  it  was  reported. 

It  won’t  1x3  any  comfort  to 
newspapers  to  learn  that  the 
researchers  had  no  good  explan¬ 
ations  as  to  why  newspapers 
rated  low  in  the  reliability  and 
believability  test  after  scoring 
at  the  top  in  the  “media  use” 
question.  It  raises  the  facetious 
question:  If  you  find  it  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  why  do  you  use  it  so 
much? 

*  ♦  * 

Perhaps  the  explanation  lies 
in  the  sheer  weight  of  the  in¬ 
formation  package  in  new'spa- 
pers  as  compared  to  television 
and  radio  which  might  result  in 


women  look  to  their  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  more  for  in- 
fonnation  than  to  television. 
Radio,  in  fact,  in  that  farm 
country  rated  highei-  than  the 
other  two  for  its  information 
function. 

• 

Chicago  papers 
report  changes 
in  circulation 

Chicago  Today,  formerly  Chi¬ 
cago's  American,  and  published 
in  tabloid  since  April,  1969,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  its  pub¬ 
lisher  statement  figures  reported 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  showed  Todav  ahead  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  five-day 
average  daily  total  circulation 
by  15,882. 

Figures  filed  with  ABC 
showed  these  totals  for  the  six 


guy’s  horn  but  shrink  at  blow-  San  Jose,  Calif.,  area.  Feeling 
ing  our  owm  for  fear  there  may  that  Roper’s  question:  ‘Where 
lie  .some  bias  attached.”  '  do  you  get  most  of  your  news 
He  enclosed  this  comment  what  s  going  on  in  the 

from  the  April  12  Time  story  today-from  the  news- 

about  “The  Selling  of  the  Pen-  ^^dio  or  television  or 

tagon”  furor:  “When  distor-  magazines  or  talking  to  people 
tion  on  the  networks  does  oc-  'yas  ‘biased  against 

cur,  it  is  usually  inadvertent,  researchers 

caused  occasionailv  by  incom-  asked  half  of  their  sample  that 
petence  but  primkrily  by  the  fxact  question  and  the  other 
shortage  of  air  time.  The  en-  half  this  question:  ‘  From  which 
tire  text  of  Walter  Cronkite’s  of  the  following  sources  do 
nightly  newscast  would  fill  but  ^  most  of  your  news  about 

two-thirds  of  the  front  page  of  "hat  s  going  on  in  the  world 
the  New  York  Times.  ‘Televi-  today— from  the  newspaper  or 
Sion  News’,  says  ABC  executive  ^adio  or  television  or  magazines 
producer,  Av  Westin,  ‘is  an  il-  a*'  talking  to  people^  or  ■where?” 
lustrated  headline  service.  I  ,  Roper  question  brought 
know  what  we  have  to  leave  this  response:  i9%  newspapers, 
out,  and  if  people  do  not  read  television,  53%  radio,  26% 

newspapers,  news  magazines  magazines,  6%  other  people, 
and  books,  they  are  desparately  The  question  allowing  but  one 
uninformed.’”  answer  brought  this  result: 

Dr,  John  R.  Rider,  chairman  nwspapers,  32%  televi- 

of  the  Mass  Communications  ^  radio,  7%  magazines. 

Faculty  and  Director  of  Broad-  other  people, 
casting  Services  at  Southern  “Allowing  multiple  responses, 

Illinois  University,  found  our  as  in  the  Roper  version,  gives 
editorial  “most  intriguing”  and  considerable  inflation  to  the 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  paper  on  estimates  of  reliance  on  any 
the  subject  which  had  been  pre-  medium  for  ‘most  of  the  news’,” 
sented  to  the  1964  Association  the  authors  state,  “But,  as  we 
for  Education  in  Journalism  suspected,  there  is  some  evi- 
convention  in  Austin,  Texas.  dence  that  the  bias  in  the  multi- 

It  all  rang  a  bell  and  we  ple  response  question  favors  tel- 


newspapers  publishing  more  to  months  ending  March  31:  Chi- 
criticize  or  complain  about  in  cago  Today,  461,552;  Chicago 
contrast  to  the  other  media.  Daily  News,  446,670. 

Some  light  is  throvm  on  this  The  Chicago  Daily  News  an- 
in  another  study  appearing  in  nounced  that  its  weekend  edition. 
Journalism  Quarterly  conducted  published  Saturday,  has  passed 
by  Lloyd  R.  Bostian  and  John  the  Sunday  edition  of  Chicago 
E.  Ross,  both  associate  profes-  Today  in  circulation.  The  Daily 
sors  of  agricultural  journalism  News  reported  it  has  increased 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  its  Saturday  edition  to  452,488, 

They  interviewed  540  Wiscon-  an  increase  in  the  past  year  of 
sin  farm  women  on  the  func-.  13,459.  Chicago  Today’s  Sunday 
tions  and  meaning  of  mass  me-  circulation  is  449,499.  Last 
dia.  Among  the  multiple  results  year’s  figure  was  452,321. 


QUALITY 


Two  quality  newspapers  have  join¬ 
ed  forces  to  produce  one  quality 
news  service.  The  Washington 
Star...  The  New  York  Times. ..the 
best  of  The  Star,  the  best  of  The 
Times  combine  in  The  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

The  Washington  Star 

...the  afternoon  newspaper  in  Washington. 
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Twenty  years  ago,  when  offshore 
oil  rigs  began  to  dot  the  Gulf 
Coast,  deep-sea  anglers  were  sure 
their  fishing  days  were  over. 

But  an  odd  thing  happened. 

Instead  of  frightening  away 
the  fish,  these  structures  actually 
began  to  attract  bigger  and 
better  marine  life. 

At  first  small  fish  began  to 
feed  on  the  plant  life,  plankton 
and  barnacles  that  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  the  cross  beams  of 
these  rigs.  These  smaller  fish 
attracted  larger  fish  to  the  sites. 


In  fact,  as  more  and  more 
oil  rigs  were  built,  a  dozen  species 
of  fish  showed  up  in  the  Gulf 
that  had  never  been  spotted 
before. 

As  the  oil  industry  grew, 
so  did  successful  fishing.  Today 
sports  fishing  is  a  huge  attraction 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  And 
commercial  fishing  there  has 
grown  to  over  38%  of  the  nation’s 
total  catch. 

The  fishermen  are  delighted 
and  so  are  we.  Because  we’ve 
learned,  as  we  go  about  our 


business  of  making  good 
products  and  a  fair  profit,  that 
there’s  added  satisfaction  in 
doing  something  more 
for  people.  Or  fish. 

Humble  is  doing  more. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


We  can  get  you  into  the 
best  homes  in  Puerto  Rico 


Almost  three-quarters  of  our  total  subscribers  own  their  own 
homes.  Over  two-thirds  of  these  home-owning  subscribers  live  in 
homes  valued  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  or  more. 

Where  there’s  a  home . . .  there’s  a  car. 

And  you’d  be  hard  pressed  to  find  one  of  our  families  without  one. 
(92.9%  own  at  least  one).  But  that's  not  all.  Over  a  fourth  of  our 
subscribers  are  planning  on  buying  a  car  within  the  next  12  months. 
Of  this  twenty-five  percent,  two-thirds  are  as  yet  undecided  on 
which  car  to  buy. 

Where  there’s  a  home . . .  there’s  home  cooking. 

And  almost  two-thirds  of  our  families  spend  between  $40  and  $70 
or  more  a  week  on  their  food  budget. 

When  The  San  Juan  Star  provides  these  kinds  of  homes,  shouldn’t 
you  be  in  that  newspaper? 


The  San  Juan  Star 

Puerto  Rico's  only  English  Language  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspaper 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 

Advertising  Department 

200  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.,  10017 

Atlanta  •  Chicago  •  Dallas  •  Detroit 

Los  Angeles  •  Philadelphia  •  San  Francisco 


